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To SOUTH AFRICA 


LOURENCO MARQUES 
& BEIRA 


(Serving the Rhodesias and Nyasaland) 


FOUR NEW “CITIES” 
NOW IN SERVICE 


“CITY OF PORT ELIZABETH”’ 
“CITY OF EXETER” 
“CITY OF YORK” 
“CITY OF DURBAN ”’ 


These ships represent a notable 
advance in design, amenities and 


perfection of detail. Superb accom- 
modation for 100 passengers. i 
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Passages periodically available by cargo vessels to Egypt, East Africa, India & 
Pakistan; also via Canada and the U.S.A. to Far Eastern ports and Australia 


ELLER MAN LINES 


HEAD OFFICE: 12-20 CAMOMILE ST., LONDON, E.C.3 
WEST END PASSENGER OFFICE: 29-34 COCKSPUR ST., LONDON, 8.W.1 























Shell 
County Guides 
EDITED BY JOHN BETJEMAN 


Concise, apposite, informative, and generously illustrated with 
prints, photographs, maps and drawings intelligently chosen, these 
guides are all that may be expected from so distinguished an editor 
— and a necessity for any tourist really interested in the places he 
is visiting. 


Shropshire JOHN PIPER & JOHN BETJEMAN 


Oxfordshire JOHN PIPER 
Gloucestershire ANTHONY WEST & DAVID VERY 
Devon BRIAN WATSON 
Northumberland THOMAS SHARP 
Herefordshire DAVID VEREY 


The West Coast of Scotland STEPHEN BONE 


Pocket Pilot for the 
South Coast K. ADLARD COLES 
Wiltshire THE LATE ROBERT BYRON & 
DAVID VERY 
IN PREPARATION 
Norfolk  WiLHELMINE HARROD & THE REV. C. F. L. LINNELL 
from all booksellers at 12/6 each 


PUBLISHED BY FABER AND FABER LTD 
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"You may ‘hold 600 of the current issue of 15/- National 
Savings Certificates in addition to permitted holdings of 
earlier issues. 





Savings Certificates are a gilt-edged investment. The present 
(10th issue) Certificates may be bought in single documents 
representing I, 2, 3, 4, 5, 10, 20, 50 and 100 units of 15/- each. 





All interest earned on Savings Certificates is free of 
Income Tax. 





Each Certificate costs 15/- and becomes 20/- in 7 years. 
£450 invested in 600 Certificates becomes £600 in 7 years. 





Over the 7 year period the interest earned is equivalent to 
nearly 4} per cent per annum. As it is free of Income Tax this 
is equivalent to a taxable investment yielding over 7} per cent 
for any person paying Income Tax at the standard rate of 8/6d. 
in the £. 





National Savings Certificates of all previous issues continue to 
earn interest. 





Full information from your stockbroker, banker or other 
professional adviser, and from your Local Savings Committee, 
Savings Centre, Post Office or Trustee Savings Bank. 





EASY.. buy... EASY.. hold... 
EASY.. cash 











Issued by the National Savings Committee, London, $.W.7 
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take THE TIMES 


THE TIMES has never exploited the Lowest Common Denominator in life. 
It has always favoured the Highest Common Factor. Its readership is 
measured not alone by numbers of heads, but by what is in them. 

Yet in an era devoted to the safeguarding of mediocrity, the sales of 
silane THE TIMES go up. Why ? Can it be that there arises among us a new élite? 
If so, it is the thousands of young men and women who refuse to be 
labelled equal—in talent and intelligence; who believe that life is to be 
made the most of — not the least. Which is, no doubt, why they prefer 
more and more to assess their world each morning by the steady light of 
THE TIMES, 
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wo Ye ll ? In the realms of the theatre and the concert-hall, indeed of 
J—— all the arts, THe Times is as renowned as in foreign affairs. See 

your newsagent today—THE TIMES, for all it brings you, costs you only 2/- a week. 
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The only Brandy bottled at 
the Chateau de Cognac 


FAMOUS SINCE 1795 








HELLENIC TRAVELLERS CLUB 
1957 HELLENIC CRUISES 


Under the Patronage of the Vice-Chancellors of Oxford, Cambridge, Glasgow, 
Edinburgh, Wales, Bristol and Liverpool Universities 


CRUISE No. 6 

ITALY, SICILY, NORTH AFRICA and GREECE 
30th March to 13th April 1957 

Visiting Genoa, Naples, P Hercul 

Palermo, Monreale, Segesta, Agrigento, Cyrene, 

Knossos, Phaestos, Gortyna, Rhodes, Lindos, Delos, 

Andros, Athens, Daphni, Olympia, Venice. 





CRUISE No. 7 
GREECE, LEBANON and the HOLY LAND (AT 
EASTER) 11th April to 28th April 1957 


Visiting Venice, Olympia, Knossos, Phaestos, Gortyna, 
Beirut (Optional visit to Palmyra), Baalbek, Damascus, 
Haifa, Nazareth (on Good Friday), Tiberias, Tel Aviv, 
Jerusalem and Bethlehem (on Easter Sunday), Rhodes, 
Athens, Daphni, Delphi, Venice. 


Each Cruise will be accompanied by five Classical Scholars, who 
will give Lectures on board and at the various sites visited 


GUEST LECTURERS INCLUDE: 
The Bishop of Bath and Wells, Sir Maurice Bowra, The Bishop of Exeter, Sir Gerald Kelly, Mr Kinchin Smith, 
Professor H. D. F. Kitto, Sir ‘Compton Mackenzie, Archbishop David Mathew, The Rev. Gervase Mathew 
Mr Alan Moorehead, Professor W. B. Stanford, Sir John Wolfenden 


PRICES FROM 72 GUINEAS 
(Male Students and Schoolmasters from 62 Gns.) (Including travel London-Venice and return) 


For full particulars and reservations apply to: 


WwW. F. & R. K. SWAN LTD. 


260 (H41) Tottenham Court Road, London, W.1. —retephone: MUSeum 3506 (5 lines) 








CRUISE No. 8 
GREECE and the AEGEAN ISLANDS 

20th August to 4th September 1957 
Visiting Venice, Olympia, Aegina, Hydra, Knossos, 
Phaestos, Gortyna, Rhodes, Lindos, Cos, Kalimnos, 
Patmos, Ikaria, Delos, Paros, Syros, Athens, Epidauros, 
Tiryns, Mycenz, Corinth (or Optional extra day in 
Athens), Delphi, Venice. 


CRUISE No. 9 
GREECE and TURKEY 

2nd September to 17th September 1957 
Visiting Venice, Olympia, Delos, Andros, Thassos, 
Samothraki, the Bosphorus, Istambul, Troy, Cape 
Helles (Gallipoli Peninsula), Ephesus, Samos, Milos, 
Siphnos, Syros, Athens, Epidauros, Tiryns, Mycena, 
Corinth (or Optional extra day in Athens), Delphi, 
Lepanto, Venice. 
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The policy for children 


£212 a year paid by a parent or friend 
from the birth of a child will provide 


at age 18 £92, 108. a year for 3 years 


or 


at age 21 2330 in cash or a life policy 


for 21,050 with profits 
or 


at age 25 2415 in cash or 0 life policy 
for 21,125 with profits 


The benefite for a boy or girl of any age 
up to 16 will be quoted on application 


The Equitable Life 
Assurance Society 


Founded 1762 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 


No shareholders No agents No commission 





















Gant stop now... 





ROY Davis 


from a South African holiday 


Take advantage of the specially reduced fare of £200 to 
Cape Town and back by the ‘ Stirling Castle’ sailing from 
Southampton, June 6, 1957, and use what you save towards 
the enjoyment of 15 days’ sight-seeing in South Africa and 
Rhodesia. 

Ask your Travel Agent for full details of this and other special 


reduced 1st Class return fares in April, May and fFune (with return 
August, September or October) or apply 3 Fenchurch St., London, E.C.3. 


UNION-CASTLE 


Southampton to South Africa every Thursday at 4 p.m. 
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This has been our finest holiday 






















Is there any country in the 

world where so many fascinating 
contrasts intermingle with delight- 
ful familiar things and friendly faces 
give friendly greetings in your 
own language? 


As for thrills, well, go to the game 
reserves and drive around. You'll 
see wild animals in plenty roaming 
about in their natural surroundings. 


But that’s not all. You’ve still to see 
the lovely coast resorts, the bustle 
of Johannesburg, the dignity of Cape 
Town. Every day sunshine soaks into 
you and gives zest and energy for 
whatever you want to do. 





A holiday resort 





You are invited to call or 
write to this office for free 
and friendly advice about 
holidays in this sunny land, 


together with descriptive literature— 
or consult your Travel Agent. 


In the game reserve 


SaTour 


SOUTH AFRICAN TOURIST CORPORATION 


70 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.1. Tel: GRO 6235+ 475 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 17 














FOR EARLY PUBLICATION 


THE SUDAN’S PATH 


TO 


INDEPENDENCE 


By 
J. S. R. DUNCAN, M.B.E. 
Author of ‘The Sudan—A Record 
of Achievement’ 
WITH FOREWORD 


by 
SIR KNOX HELM, G.B.E., K.C.M.G. 


Ninth and last British Governor-General 


Mr Duncan, who is known to ‘ Maga’s’ 


readers, served for fourteen years in 
the Sudan ‘ Political’ and was among 
the last of the British officials to leave 
the country. He describes here the 
events that led up to the achievement 
of Independence in 1956, and in 
doing so he renders a service to his 
colleagues and to his country. 


Illustrated 18s. net 


William Blackwood & Sons Ltd. 
Edinburgh and London 


And from all Booksellers and Libraries 














FROM 
FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE 
to you 


. - » do not let this sacred work 
languish and die.’’ 
| Appealing for this hospital in “The 
| Times” of November 1901, Florence 
Nightingale, after her retirement, wrote, 
“T ask and ple my friends . . . not to 
let this sacred work languish | and die for 
want of a little more money. 
Please give to our Appeal 
The cause is magnificent—beds for educated 
women of limited means who cherish pri 
vacy. Additional subscriptions and ja 
tions of £10,000 per annum are urgently 
needed, for this hospital is 
neither controlled acr 
woe State. Please send a 
. remem! =! in your 
will . . . do not let “this sacred 
work die for, want of a little 
more money.” 


Florence 
Nightingale 


HOSPITAL 


19 Lisson Grove, London, N.W.1 
PADdington 6412 














































































- The Lifeboat erties receives no 
State assistance in keeping its head 


above water. Your contribution 
may be only a drop in the ocean— 
but it will help to keep the lifeboats 
floating. Send it, however small, to 
ROYAL NATIONAL 
LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 
42, GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.! 
His Greece The Duke of Nerthumbertand 
Secretary: 
Cel. A. D. Burress Brewn. O.B.E., M.C., T.D., M.A. 
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Presents from. “#5> 
Hamilton and Inches 


Illustrated foiders on brooches, 
Edinburgh Crystal, engagement rings, 
and gold and silverware 

will be sent on request. 






















Gold and pearl 
fern and heather 
brooch £15. 15. 0. 


Edinburgh Crystal is a delightful 
gift. Flawless in material and 
perfect in workmanship, every 
piece is made in Edinburgh and 
may be identified by the 
characteristic mark. 





Quaichs—the traditional Scottish 
drinking vessels. Reproductions 

in silver in sizes up to 

12in. diameter. Prices from £1. 18. 0 
(1gin. diameter). 





HAMILTON AND INCHES 
GOLD AND SILVERSMITHS, JEWELLERS, WATCH AND CLOCKMAKERS 
87 George Street, Edinburgh 2. Central 4898 


For your throat... 


PASTILLES 


Made from Glycerine 
and Blackcurrants 


IN TINS 


1/9 


From all Chemists 








DR. BARNARDO’S HOMES 


(Still depend on Voluntary Gifts and Legacies) 


Arising from all manner of circumstances, 
more than 7,000 boys and girls depend on 
Dr. Barnardo’s Homes for their every need 
—food, clothes, housing, education and 
training for careers. All these things are 
secured for them, but with so large a family 
to support, the Homes would warmly 
welcome your practical sympathy. 


Cheques, etc. (crossed), payable “Dr. 
Barnardo’s Homes” should be sent to 393 
Barnardo House, Stepney Causeway, 
London, E.1. 














FLYING 
ANGEL 


This is the flag which seafarers 
recognise the world over. 





It means a Christian welcome and 
hospitality at the Flying Angel Insti- 
tute and ensures that they are not 
lonely or friendless in a strange port. 


Please help to maintain this world- 
wide work for seamen by giving 
generously to the Centenary Year 
Appeal. 

President: 
H.R.H. THe DuKE oF EDINBURGH, K.G., K.T. 


THE MISSIONS TO SEAMEN 


4 BUCKINGHAM PALACE GARDENS, LONDON, SW 1 
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SCOTCH WHISKY pISTILLERS 















GLASGOW s LONDON 
nates et mene 





70° PROOF 





Enjoy Scotch at its very best by always asking 
for “* Black & White ’”’. Its fine flavour 

is achieved by blending in the special 

** Black & White ’’ way. Consistent 

quality ensures the same satisfaction and 
refreshment time after time. 


BLACK: WHITE 


SCOTCH WHISKY 


“ BUCHANAN’S ”’ 


She Secret is in the Blendirig 
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RETURN FROM PORT SAID—1956 


‘WuaT is the best view of Port 
Said ?’ the enthusiastic tourist would 
ak in days gone by. ‘The view 
from the stern of a ship,’ was the 
traditional answer. Yet, although 
I write these very lines with such 
a view easily accessible, the tradi- 
tional reply does not suit the mood. 
I shall (with luck) get home for 
Christmas—I write on 22nd Decem- 
ber at 10 P.M. local time—but I 
cannot feel elated. I somehow feel 
a though I were returning home 
having been cashiered for an offence 
Ihad never committed. The U.N.O. 
sentries in their blue helmets— 
Bluebells the soldiers call them— 
standing guard over the Suez Canal 
Building, so recently our own H.Q. ; 
the ferryboats plying between Port 
Said and Port Fuad, which so recently 
G 


had British and French crews under 
the Union Flag or Tricolour, now 
fly the blue U.N. flag; the salvage 
ships, British and French, with their 
captains now pondering the pro- 
cedure for hauling up the same 
blue flag in place of the ensign that 
was hauled down with touching 
ceremony at sunset ; all these things 
—and many others—cause me dis- 
tress. I do not feel the elation 
proper to a Christmas homecoming 
and I find I am not alone in this. 
Many of us feel the same. Perhaps 
we shall take a more detached view 
when we are back in Britain. That 
is mainly why I write now while 
the atmosphere is still strongly with 
me. 

Where should I begin, so as not 
to contravene the terms of the Official 
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Secrets Act or the scruples of per- 
sonal loyalties ? Perhaps at dawn 
on Monday, 5th November. 

Imagine the quarter-deck of the 
H.Q. ship. It is a perfect Mediter- 
ranean morning. The pink fingers 
of the dawn have spread across a 
cloudless sky and the sun is about 
to rise above the horizon. The sea 
is calm—like glass—and has that 
peculiar Mediterranean hue which 
Homer called ‘ wine dark.’ There 
is no wind beyond that made by 
the movement of the ship. A few 
sailors are busy about their affairs ; 
but mostly the quarter-deck is peopled 
by officers—sailors, soldiers and air- 
men and one or two Frenchmen. All 
look anxiously towards the northern 
horizon. Presently the blue vault of 
sky is cut by vapour trails. 

“Top cover,” comments some 
airman. 

Then specks like gnats, low down 
upon the water, become visible in 
the distance. These are the British 
transport aircraft carrying the para- 
chutists. They draw nearer, and 
as they approach we see their French 
counterparts on a parallel course 
farther to the east. The leading 
British aircraft comes heading for 
the ship. As it approaches my mind 
goes back to the days when I, too, 
was a parachutist; the agonising 
suspense before the decision to jump 
was made; the cheerful even- 
ing before the jump; the solemn 
thoughts as one retired to the 
solitude of one’s tent; and the 
realisation of the truth when one 
awoke. The young men in these 


aircraft above us must have been 
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through all of this. Yet the leading 
aircraft strikes the right note of 
matter-of-fact business. An Aldis 
lamp in the co-pilot’s seat flashes a 
series of dots and dashes. They 
are flashed at a slow pace so that 
even I can pick out the letter: 
G-0O-0-D M-O-R-N-I-N-G goss 
the lamp. We wave, and many a 
heart-felt murmur of good luck is 
muttered. We count the aircraft 
as they go, both French and British. 
They vanish over the southem 
horizon in the direction of Egypt, 
for no land is in sight. 

Then nothing happens. We are 
left with our thoughts. What a 
mixed succession of thoughts they 
are! There had been the instinctive 
premonition that trouble lay ahead 
the moment I read on the platform 
of a German railway-station that 
Nasser had nationalised the Suez 
Canal. ‘ It'll blow over,’ said some, 
‘like Abadan and the Abrogation of 
the Treaty.” Somehow I did not 
think so, and I was soon involved 
in the maelstrom. My wife and I 
listened to a debate in the House 
of Commons. Parts of it were much 
more outspoken than I had expected. 
After it, I met a brother officer in 
Parliament Square. He, too, had 
been there all the afternoon. 

“What do you make of it?” he 
asked. 

“TI can’t make head or tail of it,” 
I replied. 

“It makes you wonder,” he tt 
marked, “‘ whether it’s worth fighting 
for a bunch of hooligans like that.” 

I rebuked him; for I believe it 
Parliamentary Government as prac 
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tsed in Britain; but I could see 
his point. I heard others express 
the same view. ‘ They must try and 
do better,’ I heard many people say. 

One wondered vaguely on the 
tights and wrongs of the Suez affair. 
The post-war trials of German gen- 
erals and admirals had altered the 
conception of ‘My country, right 
or wrong’ held by most of my con- 
temporaries. Now the boot was on 
the other foot. Here were we, not 
generals or admirals perhaps, but 
human beings granted by God a 
knowledge of good and evil, men 
able to exercise free judgment. It 
was a solemn thought ; but I never 
once heard any officer or soldier 
express any decided view, one way 
or another, except in jest over a 
gin. This, too, is a solemn thought, 
the instinctive loyalty of men bred 
in a Service tradition. Maybe it is 
too often taken for granted. 

Then there were the reservists. 
I had the honour of having many 
teservists under my command, in- 
cluding the Borough Surveyor of 
Chelsea. These men were dragged 
unceremoniously from their homes 
and thrust into camps on Salisbury 
Plain or Aldershot. Their equip- 
ment was put into ships for a long 
sea voyage. Their officers were 
told to keep the men occupied and 
contented without this equipment, yet 
trained to the nth degree. Imagine 
yourself given the same brief. Imag- 
ine your own office or business 
suddenly increased by an inrush of 
men. Imagine all the tools of your 
Profession or trade being removed ; 
and imagine yourself and your organi- 
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sation keeping the newcomers on 
the top line for nine or ten weeks 
on imagination only. The Army 
need not be ashamed of the way it 
handled this difficult business. 

Then I thought of my hurried 
move to Cyprus. I left England 
supposing I was taking part in an 
exercise—I had even brought my 
mess-kit with me, a thing which 
no one in his senses takes to the seat 
of war. I lost it somehow in air 
transit, and on the evening before 
the battle, as we sat down to dinner 
in the Admiral’s Mess afloat, I felt 
scandalously under-dressed without 
it. What an astonishing contrast ! 
The parachutists ashore for their 
last evening in the dusty camps of 
Cyprus and me, supposedly in the 
same battle, feeling ill at ease with- 
out mess-kit. One thought of the 
‘chateau generals’ of World War I.; 
but then I remembered that within 
three-eighths of an inch of the 
Admiral’s Mess walls was blue 
water. That makes a difference: 
blue water is a leveller of all men, 
up and down. 

My mind went back to when the 
bombing of Egypt began. I heard 
about it first on the early morning 
news. ‘All our bombers returned 
safely,” I heard. Somehow this 
phrase of World War II., as glorious 
as it was welcome, seemed crude in 
1956. But yet, but yet... . If you 
intend to fight for your rights, you 
must weigh up the means to suc- 
ceed. The choice is a simple one. 
Attack without a favourable air 
situation and there may be heavy 
casualties ; yet to achieve a favour- 
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able air situation you must attack 
the enemy airfields. You cannot 
have it both ways. All this I ac- 
cepted, distasteful though it was. 
But one thing was lacking. Where 
was the fourth arm? There are 
three conventional arms: those of 
sea, land and air. The fourth is 
that of the ether. It is true that 
some improvised information broad- 
casts were devised from Cyprus. A 
team of highly intelligent men and 
competent broadcasters was assem- 
bled for the occasion. None of this 
should have been necessary. The 
whole psychological warfare machine 
should have existed all along. It 
should have been toned up to the 
same pitch in peace-time as the 
other—and I say other advisedly— 
armed services. War is changing 
and weapons must change too. The 
psychological weapon is the greatest 
of them all. 

I thought of the broadcasts by 
the Parliamentary big-wigs, heard 
over such indifferent reception in 
Cyprus. The Leader of the Op- 
position’s broadcast came to us in 
the H.Q. ship while almost at action 
stations. It was an odd send-off 
into battle. ‘The sword of the 
Lord and Gideon,’ cried the Israelites 
of old. But what was this ? 

That, however, is tub-thumping. 
I must return to the quarter-deck 
of the H.Q. ship. The parachute 
aircraft passed out of sight and the 
strafing of the ground-attack air- 
craft began. The small-arms fire 
could not be heard. We heard the 
crash of rockets and anti-aircraft 
fire, though one could not dis- 
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tinguish one from the other. The 
explosions came reverberating over 
the water in ominous succession, 

Presently the parachute aircraft 
began to return. We counted them 
one by one. ‘ That’s the first lot 
complete,’ said someone. ‘ And the 
second.’ Tension mounted, as one 
by one they flew northwards, the 
static lines from the parachutes trail- 
ing in the slipstream. At length 
the last one came, heading straight 
for the H.Q. ship. What had it 
been like, one wondered, as the 
wide-spanned aircraft approached us, 
Had it been ‘a piece of cake,’ or had 
it been absolute hell ? Doubts were 
soon set at rest. With a ponderous 
heave the pilot dipped the starboard 
wing-tip, then the port. I could see 
him at the controls. He raised his 
hand, thumb up, to tell his tale. 
The Admiral raised his cap and 
waved it—they have a great good- 
fellowship, those who go down to 
the sea in ships. The action was 
infectious and we all waved. Perhaps 
there was a cheer, but it was drowned 
by the roar of engines. 

Then there was a pause. No 
message from the parachute troops 
yet, only the crash and thud from 
over the horizon. That was a dis- 
turbing thing; one could not tell 
what was happening. Were the 
parachutists being pounded to pieces 
by Egyptian tanks ? Or was it the 
R.A.F. rockets we heard ? 

Here I must digress. I had never 
been in a battle like this before. 
Hitherto I have always been right 
in it, or out of it entirely. Whea 
in it oneself, one is either frightened, 
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or busy, or bored, or cold, or wet, 
or tired, or hungry, or thirsty or 
something of that sort. One’s mind 
is preoccupied with what is im- 
mediately to be done. There is no 
chance to ponder deeply; and one 
knows more or less what is happening 
—locally at any rate. When one is 
out of it entirely one does not even 
know what is supposed to be happen- 
ing, and one does not worry much. 
But this was quite different. Here 
we all were, deeply involved; all 
of us responsible to some extent 
for the outcome. There was no 
way of finding out exactly what was 
happening ; and there was nothing 
one could do but pace the deck, 
hoping against hope that the ex- 
plosions we heard were not our own 
friends being blown to pieces before 
they could get clear of their para- 
chutes. 

Then came the laconic signal 
‘Drop successful,’ and one felt a 
sense of relief. But it was followed 
by other signals. The Medical 
Officer had evidently become a 
casualty ; fifteen men were reported 
missing ; there was an urgent request 
for medical stores and stretchers. 
Enemy tanks and self-propelled guns 
were in action. There was mortar- 
fire from the westward. All these 
things cast different shadows in 
different men’s minds. Each of 
us formed his own opinion; and 
I wondered in my mind what opinion 
those in Whitehall were forming as 
the succession of reports came in. 
It could hardly have been elation, 
though in fact all was well with 
those on the spot. 
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Throughout the morning the news 
was scanty. The British parachutists 
had landed on Gamil airfield some 
miles west. of Port Said. The 
French had landed in two groups: 
one in Port Fuad on the east side 
of the Suez Canal; the remainder 
had landed south of Port Said to 
capture a swing-bridge—the only exit 
from Port Said. It was plain that 
tactical surprise had been achieved, 
for both drops were successful. Now 
both sides, friend and foe, must 
build up for the trial of strength. 
But who would build up first? 
That was the question to which no 
one could give the precise answer. 
In Crete the whole idea of para- 
troops was a novel one. They enjoyed 
a kind of aura that was almost 
supernatural. But that has since 
evaporated. Parachute troops are 
but flesh and blood as other men are. 
And by comparison with conven- 
tional ground troops they are very 
lightly armed. Here in Port Said 
were parachute troops confronted by 
superior numbers of Egyptian troops 
known to possess tanks and guns of 
the latest design, fighting for their 
homeland and in prepared positions. 

I do not believe that anyone could 
positively say what was happening ; 
so much depended on the inter- 
pretation of the facts. The captain 
of the H.Q. ship broadcast at about 
noon to the ship’s company. He 
ended with the words: “ All that 
noise you hear ashore is the para- 
boys sorting out the opposition.” 

“He’s an optimist,” a serious- 
faced Staff officer remarked gloomily 
to two others standing near him. 
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* Ts there any fear,” asked another, 
“of the para-boys being liquidated 
piecemeal today, and the Com- 
mandos too when they land to- 
morrow? Defeat in detail, so to 
speak ?” 

“No,” maintained the third man 
stoutly. 

“Why?” asked the others in 
unison. 

“Because of the quality of the 
troops.” This was the sane and 
confident answer. But I want the 
reader to realise that it depended on 
imponderables. 

The Captain of the H.Q. ship was, 
as it turned out, quite right. Al- 
though heavily outnumbered, the 
parachutists made steady progress. 
At about four o’clock the crisis (if 
any) was passed. I put myself in 
the shoes of the opposing com- 
mander. He had no possible line 
of retreat; for that had been cut 
by the French on the swing-bridge 
to the south. By the same token 
he could not possibly receive any 
help from Egypt. Yet he must 
be aware that two parachute drops 
were not the only clubs in the 
Anglo-French bag. He must have 
expected a sea-landing, too. If he 
had to give ground today against 
only airborne troops, how much 
worse would his position be on the 
morrow when the sea-landing came 
in. 

Looking in my diary I see I made 
this note: ‘An anxious day but 
good news in the evening.’ The 
good news was that the Officer Com- 


1 Although we did not know it the Egyptian Army was in full retreat before the 
Israelis and in no mood to reinforce anyone. 
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manding the Garrison of Port Said 
wished to surrender and that parley 
had begun. When we sat down to 
dinner in the Admiral’s Mess, not. 
withstanding the absence of mes. 
kit, I felt a distinct feeling of thank 
fulness. From now on we should 
be on top. We all must have fet 
like this, for dinner was a cheerful 
occasion. 

Next morning I rose before the 
sun and went on deck. It was just 
getting light and all round was a 
concourse of ships—destroyers, car- 
riers, frigates, minesweepers, mer- 
chant ships and landing-craft. All 
had arrived, drawn by the unseen 
hand of the Royal Navy, at their 
appointed stations. At eight o’clock 
the Commandos were due to touch 
down on the beach in front of the 
town. 

Through field-glasses the shore 
was now pleinly visible. The town 
of Port Said presents to seaward a 
profile like a row of ragged teeth. 
There are blocks of flats, eight 
storeys high. There are terraces 
of lesser height and away to the 
west there are sand-dunes through 
which runs a road to the airfield. 
In front of the town itself was a 
conglomeration of bathing-huts built 
of wood, standing on stilts. Each 
one had two or three small rooms 
and a bathroom. 

As the sun came up one could 
see how the blocks of flats were 
variously coloured : pink, ochre, white 
and cream. ‘The bathing-huts the 
same. Sporadic fire came from the 


It was sauve qui peut for them. 
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destroyers and return fire from the 
shore. 

During the previous night the 
Commander of the Port Said Gar- 
tison had telephoned to Cairo tell- 
ing of his intention to surrender the 
town. He was promptly relieved of 
his command and another officer put 
in his place. This latter officer had 
sent out lorries with loud-speakers 
calling all men to resist the invader. 
Arms were issued to all and sundry 
between the ages of 12 and 60. 
One must admire his spirit; but 
this arming of the people—a levée 
en masse as it is called—is a dangerous 
weapon to invoke. Quite apart from 
the legal consequences which are 
presumably defined in the Laws and 
Usages of War, there are human 
consequences too. Imagine your- 
self searching a building from the 
upper windows of which some civilian 
has fired a tommy-gun and killed 
your comrade. Imagine yourself 
going up the stairs with a sten-gun 
in your hands. Imagine yourself 
turning a corner and seeing in the 
dim glow from a skylight a sinister 
figure prowling towards you. You 
may be pardoned for firing first in 
self-defence : it is human nature so 
to do. You may be firing at the 
man who killed your comrade. But 
you may be firing at a mirror on 
the landing. You may be firing at 
almost anyone, and casualties on 
both sides are swelled accordingly. 

The accepted figure for killed in 
Port Said was about 730 Egyptians. 
It is difficult to ascertain the number 
precisely, for Egyptians are not so 
particular about statistics as we are 
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in the West. They probably do not 
even know the population of Port 
Said more accurately than to the 
nearest thousand. If you take into 
account the numbers killed in private 
vendettas and ‘accidents with fire- 
arms,’ when all are armed; and if 
you take into account the lack of 
restraint which a levée en masse is 
bound to engender, it is a miracle 
that the casualties were not higher. 


The Commandos went ashore ex- 
actly on time, which is a tribute to 
the skill of those who navigated the 
ships. They were supported by very 
limited fire-power directed entirely 
on the beach. The conventional 
term for firing on a beach to cover 
a landing from the sea is to ‘ drench’ 
it with fire. To use this phrase on 
this occasion would give a false im- 
pression of ruthless efficiency. In 
the event, on orders from Whitehall, 
no guns of over 6-inch calibre were 
used, and the expenditure of am- 
munition was cut to about one-tenth 
of what is considered normal for 
such operations, The beach was 
‘damped’ rather than ‘ drenched.’ 

Very soon two great palls of smoke 
began to rise above the town. One 
was black as soot and clearly came 
from the oil storage tanks to the 
south of the town. It reminded me 
vaguely of the view of Dunkirk as 
seen from the sea in June 1940. 
It was an awe-inspiring sight as the 
flames leapt above the silhouette of 
the town and dense billows of black 
smoke drifted away to the eastern 
horizon. Later it was found to be 
only two out of many oil-tanks that 
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caught fire, and no one discovered 
the cause. Personally I thought that 
if the Egyptians were blocking the 
canal—as our air photos told us 
they were—and if they had armed 
the populace—as they had—they 
must have gone into business in a 
big way and were literally scorching 
the earth. This turned out to be 
wrong, but it coloured one’s opinion 
at the time. 

The other fire was started among 
the beach-huts on the sea-front. 
Being made of wood they burnt 
like tinder, giving off dark-brown 
smoke which mingled with the black 
smoke from the burning oil-tanks. 
Moreover, since many of the beach- 
huts contained stores of ammunition 
or beach-mines there was, from time 
to time, a violent explosion and a 
vivid flash followed by the desultory 
popping of small-arms ammunition. 

In the midst of all this No. 45 
Commando began to rise in heli- 
copters, like flying ants hatching 
after a tropical storm, from the decks 
of the carriers. In steady succession 
they flew towards the land and 
vanished into the smoke. In a 
minute or so the helicopters returned 
one by one for a second load of 
Royal Marines. An aircraft carrier 
of the Royal Navy is probably one 
of the most efficient fighting organ- 
isms in the world, and this operation 
was catried out with striking speed 
and precision. I wondered why 
no one had tried it before. It is 
the ideal airborne ‘ build up’; and 
being done from the sea it suits the 
style of a maritime race like Britain. 

As the dawn turned to full morn- 
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ing the three Force Commanden 
and the French Force Commander 
went ashore ‘to take the surrender 
of Port Said’ as they hoped, leaving 
the rest of us in the H.Q. ship, 
It was another of these days when 
one knew enough to be anxiow, 
but not sufficient to realise that one’s 
cares were unfounded. One could 
see these clouds of smoke ashore, 
and hear the crash of explosions 
every minute—though of course one 
did not know the cause. One could 
hear small-arms fire, and calls for 
air support or naval gunfire on 
specific targets. 

Navy House, for instance, was 
strongly held and was engaged with 
tanks and aircraft. Snipers con- 
tinued to fire from there till next 
day. One also heard over the ait 
the most forbidding reports from 
all over the Levant: Russian ait- 
craft ‘ overflying’ Turkey; M.LG. 
fighters on the airfields of Syria; 
movements of Russian ‘ volunteers, 
and so on. 

The town had not surrendered 
as had been hoped. Fighting and 
sniping were continuous, and Port 
Said was not only our port of dis- 
embarkation but our L. of C. # 
well. From time to time we heard 
reassuring snippets of news such as 
‘all tanks safely ashore’; but | 
very much doubt if these were heard 
in London. My personal belief is 
that the gloomy prognostications, 
multiplied by a hundred, came flock- 
ing in to Whitehall unrelieved by 
the matter-of-fact news of continued 
success. The farther you get away 
from the battle the worse it al 
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gems, and those in Whitehall saw 
it worst of all. Those who had 
read their military history would 
now that the news received at the 
summit is seldom correct; it is 
(mn Haig’s words) ‘never so bad, 
nor so good’ as at first thought. 
To those who investigate the hap- 
penings of 6th November I put this 
forward as worthy of consideration, 
though I do not claim to know the 
full facts myself. 


The first inkling we heard of a 
cease fire was in the afternoon. The 
indication was guarded—it called for 
speed and so on—and I, for one, 
never dreamt that a cease fire was 
even contemplated. It was not till 
dusk that I realised that a cease 
fire was imminent, and I do not 
believe the Force Commanders knew 
much sooner. 

I happened to be near a French 
officer when we first heard. We 
looked at each other in astonishment. 
The worst was over. We were 
ashore. We outnumbered the enemy. 
A steady flow of shipping stretching 
back to Marseilles, Algiers, Gibraltar 
and the Solent would bring rein- 
forcements. In two days we should 
hold the Canal from end to end. 
In two months we should clear it. 
But now, what? Cease fire? ‘ C’est 
incroyable,’ said the Frenchman. 

However, it was true. 

Next morning a confused state 
of affairs prevailed on shore. We 
landed near the Casino Palace Hotel. 
The enormous sign of Dewar’s 
Whisky above the roof was damaged. 
There was shooting in the direction 
G2 
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of Simon Arzt and the two fires 
still blazed. A dejected line of 
Egyptian prisoners of war filed 
along the sea-front. Commandos 
with rifles at the ready moved in 
purposeful patrols, and members of 
the Port Operating Organisation were 
calling in the shipping to the Fishing 
Harbour near De Lessep’s statue. 
An ‘order group’ was held in the 
Commandos’ H.Q., after which an 
Egyptian, Colonel Rushdi, appeared. 
He was the head of the so-called 
Secret Police, a cross between what 
Scotland Yard calls the C.I.D. and 
the Special Branch. He was a tall, 
handsome man in plain clothes with 
a moustache like that of Adolphe 
Menjou. He spoke excellent Eng- 
lish in a soft, silken voice, worming 
his hands together as he did so. 
He had survived three or four 
régimes unscathed and I can well 
believe him capable of looking after 
himself in any that may follow. He 
offered to take an officer to see the 
Governor of Port Said. We mounted 
a couple of Land-Rovers, taking off 
the tarpaulin tops so that the mixed 
nationalities of the passengers would 
be visible and provide a passport 
between snipers. There was not 
much damage to be seen in the 
town. Nor did I see any dead. 
(I saw far more signs of war in 
Nijmegen in September 1944; and 
that, too, was nothing compared with 
the Hindu-Moslem massacres I saw 
in the Punjab in 1947 when India 
was given Independence.) A spirited 
duel of light automatics was in pro- 
gress at a street corner, so we skirted 
it and arrived at the Post Office. 
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A watchman within opened the 
wrought-iron gates cautiously and 
led us to the Governor. Seated at a 
desk in an office was Mr Mahomet 
Riad, with some of his advisers. 
He was a woebegone sight — un- 
shaved, unkempt, with red rims 
round his eyes—a picture of despair. 
On the wall behind his desk was a 
picture of Nasser, self-satisfied and 
smiling. With some difficulty the 
Governor was persuaded to go with 
an Intelligence Officer to call on the 
Force Commanders in the H.Q. ship. 
My business was, however, with 
the Borough Surveyor, Mr Tufiq- 
Al-Dib—he wrote his name in my 
diary in Arabic when I told him 
I could read it. He was a sturdy, 
robust person and quite willing to 
be helpful for the common good. 
We shook hands and I explained 
my purpose. It was essential, peace 
or war, to get the electricity-supply 
in the town going and also the 
water-supply and sewage disposal. 
Here I must make a digression on 
the subject of these public services. 
The water-supply of Port Said 
comes in a series of canals from 
the Nile near Cairo. The source 
of supply was therefore in the hands 
of the enemy. The presence of 
Anglo-French troops in occupation 
of the town cast upon us the onus 
of feeding the populace, and the 
provision of food was naturally part 
of our plan. But water would come 
only at the whim of the Egyptians. 
We had therefore made plans to 
provide this too. In the early stages 
water was brought ashore in jerry- 
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cans on a scale of one gallon per 
head—the allowance. in the Wester 
Desert was half a gallon. To sup. 
plement this, water was also ready 
at hand in ships, and we had plans 
to distribute it through part of the 
existing town mains. 

As it turned out, however, we 
had no need to resort to either of 
these expedients ; for, with the help 
of Mr Tufiq-Al-Dib, we had the 
water-works going by 5.30 P.M. on 
6th November. During the whol 
time of the Anglo-French occupation 
there was never a day when less than 
7500 tons of water were pumped into 
the town (i.e., ten gallons a head 
a day for the whole population) and 
on most days it was more tha 
treble that quantity. (I have al 
the figures of this and can quote 
chapter and verse.) 

Electricity came from two sources, 
a municipal power-station and 4 
Suez Canal Company station. Mr 
Tufiq-Al-Dib and I visited th 
municipal power-station at about 
3.30 P.M. A section of sappen 
under a reservist warrant-office 
arrived at the same time. There 
had been an Egyptian ‘ strong point’ 
in the vicinity and a considerable 
skirmish had taken place there. The 
roof had been damaged and debns 
lay everywhere. The warrant-officer 
cleared the rubble from the made 
ines. MIRRLEES BICKERTON— 
STOCKPORT was inscribed on oft 
and Bruce Presres & Co., Epit 
BURGH, on the other. 

The warrant-officer smiled. 

“T worked a station like this i 
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Tel-el-Kebir,” he said. “Ill have 
this going in no time.” And so he 
did. 

The main damage was not to the 
power-station but to the distribution 
system — power-lines, transformers 
and so on—but by ingenious switch- 
ing a fair section of the town had 
dectric light by nightfall. 

The sewage system presented more 
difficulties. If you dig a trench to 
lay a pipe more than about three 
feet deep in Port Said you come to 
water and can dig no more. Con- 
sequently no sewer can be more 
than about three feet below ground 
level, and tanks (Egyptian as well 
as British) manceuvring on the 
streets above are likely to dam- 
age them. In the same way such 
sewers cannot have sufficient slope 
or gradient to enable them to run 
freely, so the process is assisted by 
compressed air, led in ducts under- 
ground, from a central compressor- 
station. The ducts in Port Said 
had not been maintained properly 
for many years, and some were 
broken. To all these problems the 
Borough Surveyor of Chelsea applied 
his knowledge and experience. Port 
Said was lucky to have his services 
for nothing. 

Many of the municipal authorities 
in Port Said were on a difficult 
Wicket. As I have said, the water- 
supply came by a canal (known as 
the Sweet Water Canal in spite of 
its pea-soup colour) running parallel 
with the Suez Canal. This canal 
was built by the Suez Canal Com- 
pany and was formerly operated by 
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them. When the Company was 
nationalised the public services were 
nationalised too, and upstart Egyp- 
tians supplanted the Greeks and 
Frenchmen who formally ran them. 
When we arrived, two sets of officials 
appeared: the original employees 
of the Suez Canal Company and 
the upstart Egyptians as well. The 
former knew the technical opera- 
tions, but the labour would only 
work for the Egyptians lest there be 
reprisals later. 

The level of water in the Sweet 
Water Canal caused us some con- 
cern. In normal times it ran about 
two metres deep. This level was 
maintained by nice calculation de- 
pending on how much was drawn 
off for irrigation between Cairo and 
Port Said and how much was allowed 
into the canal system at the source. 
When we arrived we found the 
water was not running northwards 
towards Port Said but in the other 
direction. This was due to two 
causes. First, the fleeing Egyptian 
sappers had opened two sluices, al- 
lowing the fresh water to escape into 
the Suez maritime canal. Secondly, 
the Irrigation Authority in Kantara, 
beyond our control, issued excessive 
water (probably on payment) to the 
cultivators in the vicinity. In normal 
times this would have been put 
right by the manager of the water- 
works in Port Said telephoning to 
his younger brother, who managed 
the water-works in Kantara. Between 
them they would have got everything 
adjusted. But when there was a 
Front Line between the two brothers 
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the matter had to be resolved on a 
higher level. 


Next morning, 8th November, I 
went with the Commander of the 
Corps Royal Artillery to see the 
Front Line. We motored through 
the town, which was by now quite 
quiet, and over the swing-bridge 
across the Interior Basin to the 
south of it. Thence we took the 
so-called Treaty Road. Two roads 
run down the west bank of the 
Suez Canal. One belongs to the 
Canal Company and runs right on 
the lip of the canal cutting. It is 
the one you see from a ship in the 
Canal. Alongside this is the Sweet 
Water Canal bringing water to the 
town. It is about thirty feet wide 
and three feet deep. Beyond this 
is a single-line railway, and then, 
separated from the railway by 150 
yards of mud-flats, is the Treaty 
Road, also parallel with the Canal. 

The parachutists had advanced 
south from Port Said on these two 
roads—on a ‘two-tank front.’ To 
the west of the Treaty Road was 
standing water as far as the eye 
could see. 

* Fine place for duck,” remarked 
the C.C.R.A. He was quite right. 
In December I saw more wild-duck 
there than I had seen anywhere 
before. They were in packs of a 
hundred and made a rattle like a 
feu de joie when they alighted on 
the water. 

Though a fine place for duck in 
December it was an odd place for a 
Front Line at any season. The 
parachutists, going as hard as they 
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could, riding on tanks, marching and 
travelling in requisitioned vehicles 
had made astonishing progress, but 
had been halted by the cease fire, 
Battalion H.Q. was in the railway- 
station compound of El Cap, some 
twenty-five miles south of Port Said, 
and the troops were in trenches 
and bivouacs between the Canal and 
the Treaty Road. The British soldier 
shows at his best in adversity ; and, 
although the conditions were singu- 
larly primitive, there was not a face 
without a grin. They knew they 
had done well. As far as one could 
see the opposition had not returned 
to face them: they were still hasten- 
ing to Cairo. 

On the way back we passed through 
positions held by the Foreign Legion. 
This is a magnificent body of troops: 
high-class French officers in com- 
mand and the rank-and-file mainly 
German. Everyone was anxious to 
know if the cease fire was really 
official and, if so, why. I wished I 
could give some satisfactory answer 
to the second question. 


Next day we occupied the Suez 
Canal Company offices as Corps H.Q. 
They are magnificent offices ovet- 
looking the Suez Canal. From the 
verandah of my office I could se 
the wrecks lying in the Canal. One 
with two funnels was beneath the 
balcony, and very soon a French 
salvage vessel was at work on het. 
I always hoped to see her jump 
out of the water like a salmon, but 
by the time we left she had not 
been lifted, and all salvage vessels, 
British and French, were removed 
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a our perimeter contracted. Many 
wrecks, however, were moved, and 
sea-going ships went past our win- 
dows every day. 

After a few days the Bluebells 
began to arrive. The first company 
came by train and were accorded a 
welcome that can only be described 
a tumultuous. I saw the outskirts 
of it, as I was returning to the 
Mess for luncheon. A horde of 
Egyptians thronged my Land-Rover, 
thrusting a picture of Nasser in 
front of the driver and yelling slogans. 
There was no vice in it all and we 
found no difficulty in backing clear. 
In the afternoon I had a closer 
view of an encore performance. 

I was introducing the U.N.O. 
Company Commander to the sapper 
officer who was responsible for the 
various ‘ services ’ in his camp, when 
I saw down the road a group of 
school-children being formed up in 
threes by a man in a blue pin-stripe 
suit. A green Egyptian flag soon 
appeared and the school-children— 
about fifty of them—began marching 
towards us singing. Behind them 
a mob, several thousand strong, 
streamed into the street from every 
side-alley. Many were carrying 
flags or pictures of Nasser. The 
man in the pin-stripe suit was on the 
shoulders of a companion holding 
up a banner and yelling at the pitch 
of his lungs. The mob took up 
his cry, and a seething, yelling pack 
of humanity surged behind the chil- 
dren. Nothing on earth could stop 
this human cataract. There was 
only one thing to do and that was 
to jostle them along in the direction 
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they were going and not let them 
form up in any way. 

Speedily some men of the Royal 
Scots arrived on the scene. They 
formed a line to direct the flow. 
Anyone who had never seen this 
sort of manifestation before might 
well be alarmed. One could imagine 
a soldier swamped in the crowd 
and torn limb from limb. I was 
much impressed by a company 
sergeant-major of the Royal Scots 
who evidently knew just what to 
do. He sallied imperiously into the 
middle of the throng, seized the 
pin-stripe cheer-leader by the arm 
and pushed him in the direction of 
a side-street. 

“ Get away wi’ ye, ye long thin 
streak 0’ misery, and get doon that 
street yonder! ” he commanded. 

Pin-stripe went the way he was 
directed and the yelling mob followed 
him into the mazes of Arab town 
where it melted away as quickly as 
it had assembled. 

The Sub Area Commander had 
appeared, and we stood watching the 
mob file past. A particularly nasty 
piece of work spat at us en passant. 

** Suppose, Freddie,” I said, “‘ that 
my pistol were loaded—which it isn’t 
—and suppose I were to draw it 
and shoot that chap. What do you 
think would happen ? ” 

“There'd be hell’s delight of a 
rumpus and you’d be home for 
Christmas,” was his cheerful reply. 
I must say the reward seemed almost 
worth it. 


One day I was having lunch with 
one of the Royal Engineer squadrons 
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working in the dock area, when an 
Egyptian was shown into the room. 

** Excuse me, gentlemen,” he began 
politely. “ This house you occupy 
is mine. May I take away the 
children’s toys ?” 

“TI am afraid not,” replied the 
Major, and the mess waiter showed 
the Egyptian the door. 

“Wasn't that a bit over the 
odds ?” I asked, sympathising with 
the Egyptian. 

“No, sir,” explained the Major. 
“Some other person came in the 
other day saying exactly the same 
thing. I have listed everything, and 
I am only giving things away when 
I know who really is the owner.” 

I quote this story to show how 
false evidence of looting can easily 
arise in perfectly good faith. 

There is not much more first-hand 
evidence to record. The Bluebells 
increased and multiplied, and our 
perimeter was gradually contracted. 
The parts of the town evacuated 
by the Allies often presented a sort 
of Brock’s benefit at night ; tracer- 
bullets flying into the sky and bursts 
of fire from rifles and light auto- 
matics. In Arab town, I was told, 
people walked about openly with 
rifles, and fired them into the air, 


or prosecuted their private feuds 
unmolested. 

There were rude signs and slogans 
painted up on the walls—particularly 
on the walls of the English church, 
The Russian Consul was cheered by 
the populace wherever he went. A 
small and rather mangy dog labelled 
‘Eden—off to Jamaica’ ran about 
the streets. 

Gradually we were ‘ umpired’ out 
of the place by Bluebells. They 
were helpful, courteous and polite; 
but still they were umpires, dis- 
infecting the place, so to speak, of 
the filthy British. 

I went with the General when he 
said good-bye to the Governor, who 
by now wore a new suit and looked 
as though he were going to the races. 
Outside, Mr Tufig-Al-Dib had come 
to say farewell to me. “I hope that 
next time you come, sir, it will be 
as a tourist,” he said with a grin. 
We shook hands and parted. A 
soldier threw some sweets to an 
urchin. The British Army fights 
without rancour. 

And now, at this very moment, 
we are steaming away from a task 
that is unfinished. I feel no elation. 
If one has to be hanged, let it be 
for a sheep not a lamb. 


We have been asked to state that the views expressed in this article are the 


author’s own and do not necessarily reflect official opinion or policy. 
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BY ANTONY BRIDGES 


They drew it from the flicker of the wind 
That changed from the unseen land ; 


Read in the blown foam 


The tale of hidden reefs ; steered by the sand 
Washed from drowned banks to galeward ; knew the fog 


Thinned by the ebbing tide— 


Sensing, without compass, chart, or log, 
What deaths to clear, what chances to abide— 


And so came home. 


THERE is something called loosely 
a ‘sea sense’ which, I believe, gets 
rarer as men become more ‘ civilised.’ 
Small sailing-craft have been fitted 
with engines for a long time, and 
very useful they are. Nowadays, 
few people would go far offshore 
without a wireless, as well, for 
receiving weather forecasts twice or 
three times a day, and a direction- 
finder attached to it for picking up 
cross-bearings from the various 
beacons. With the aid of these 
things people come out of their 
offices in middle-age and sail cheer- 
fully across the Atlantic and round 
the world. 

But when the plugs get damp 
and the wireless battery goes dead, 
then the skipper is fortunate if the 
five senses he has been given free 
of charge are in good working 
order. There are said to be five of 
them, but if they are used often 
enough at the power required when 
the sea has death in its eye he will 
find that more are added, according 
to need. Then he will understand 


The Old Men. 


—though he will not be able to 
explain—how the fishermen used to 
head for home on Saturdays without 
chart or compass ; how the gannets, 
flying straight and low at nesting- 
time, reach their ledges fifteen miles 
away in as many minutes, and how 
the pigeon steers for his loft across 
three countries. Sail is dead, of 
course, except as a sport. The 
senses we have built into machines 
can be employed, with great effect, 
by those who have lost their own. 
But the ancient awareness can still 
come in useful, as Charles Sarratt, 
that good man of science, admitted, 
when the Halfords saved his life one 
night off the North Cornish coast. 
Charles Sarratt, M.B., F.R.C.S., 
M.R.C.P., was one of several mil- 
lions whom the Millenium has 
dragged from the Country into the 
Town. He had hoped that he 
would one day reverse this process, 
so far as he and his wife were con- 
cerned, but when the pound sterling 
was reduced to seven shillings (nickel) 
and when the human sympathy, 
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which is the root of all doctoring, 
had been requisitioned, via colum- 
nated reports in triplicate, by a 
committee of civil servants, he found 
that his life had become as automatic 
and as futureless as a marionette’s. 
His student days had been very 
pleasant. There was his work, in 
which lay the love and hope of a 
young man. There was rugger, 
which helped in the winter months 
to counteract the gloom and the 
dirt of his new surroundings. And 
in the summer there were walking 
and bicycling tours in what was 
still a countryside. Then he had 
married and the New Age had 
closed in upon him, holding him 
in London throughout the war and 
the aftermath, through twenty years 
of what, instead of life, had become 
the Subtopian Daily Rush. 

When he had reached the stage 
of wondering whether it was the 
world or only himself that was 
going mad, Alice, who had done a 
good deal of sailing and knew people 
in that line, got an invitation for 
them both to go and crew in a 
friend’s yacht. To Charles the 
reversion to the primitive implied 
by living aboard a small boat was 
something he could not remember 
experiencing, even as a boy. He 
took to it at first with a kind of 
solemn joy, as though it were a 
divine revelation (which, perhaps, 
it was), and, later, as he gained a little 
experience, with the careful, scientific 
precision that he gave to his work. 
The ‘desirable residence,’ sixteen 
feet wide and three floors high, 
where he lived after lighting-up 
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time, began to fill with books and 
magazines in which he buried him- 
self when work was done. He had 
to learn his sailing a little too much 
from those books and magazines, 
But Alice was delighted—for things 
had been very bad—and when, next 
year, Charles reckoned up his assets, 
excluding only his life insurance, 
against the cost of a small cutter, 
she only laughed and urged him to 
go ahead. 

“Tt was extraordinary,” he told 
the Halfords afterwards; “ buying 
that boat changed the whole course 
of my life.’ A statement which 
John and Joan Halford could thor- 
oughly appreciate. 

What Charles meant by it, I think, 
was that from that time onwards 
his life became divided into two 
quite different compartments. There 
was his profession, which he took 
automatically in the doses prescribed ; 
and there was sailing, in which he 
found not only life but a mission. 
He made some notable voyages, and 
became known in more than one 
club as the kind of member who 
could be called upon not only to 
produce logs and illustrated lectures, 
but also to give new members sailing 
at week-ends, act as hon. treasurer, 
help with rallies, and accept, in 
fact, with a jolly, booming laugh, 
any tiresome job that was going. 

He found that owning the Gannet 
was a demanding occupation. From 
February onwards he and Alice 
would drive eighty miles, late on 
Friday nights, to the place where 
she lay, work on her over the week- 
end, and start back again before 
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daylight on Mondays in order to 
escape the traffic. Then, some 
Saturday between June and Sep- 
tember, Gannet would go to sea 
and be sailed, for the next month, 
as fast and as far as possible. 

There was danger in this. They 
were tired when they started, and 
they seldom gave themselves time 
to rest on the way. Also, a month 
a year is not really long enough to 
cultivate so mysterious an acquaint- 
ance as that of the sea—not unless 
it has been learned already in a 
long apprenticeship, and not when 
it is approached in the only way 
that London and his work had left 
to Charles—the way of the Scientific 
Man. 
In the Sarratt’s ninth or tenth 
season—it was the year they went 
to the Shetlands—John and Joan 
Halford accepted their invitation to 
join them at Campbeltown and sail 
back with them over the last leg 
of their journey to Falmouth. The 
four had met, once before, at a 
friend’s house in London, and had 
liked one another at sight. After 
the Halfords had left, Charles had 
listened with interest to what the 
friend had to say about them, and 
it was partly as a result of that talk 
that the invitation had arisen. For 
the Halfords had spent more time 
at sea than any amateur has a right 
to nowadays, and had reckoned the 
ptice—a small Devon farm, with 
all that that (financially) implies— 
worth paying. 


An invitation to ‘cruise’ un- 
accountably suggests sunshine and 
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deck-chairs. A landsman, turning 
out for the middle watch in Gannet, 
a hundred miles south of the Tuskar, 
might have thought it, rather, an 
invitation to descend into the Pit. 
And the odd thing was that John 
and Joan Halford, at that witching 
hour, would have heartily agreed 
with him. Ten minutes before, 
they had been in another world, 
warm and asleep—the light sleep 
of the sea, which is a kind of semi- 
consciousness, disturbed by the boat’s 
movement, but infinitely sweet be- 
cause of the certainty that someone 
else is in charge. Then comes the 
shake of the shoulder and the appal- 
ling effort of mind needed to gather 
the reluctant body together; make 
it balance itself in a world where 
there is no longer any fixed point, 
and force its members, which change 
alternately from lead to air, into 
blouses and boots and oilskins. 
John had known this perform- 
ance a hundred times, but he still 
wondered whether it was quite sane 
for four self-respecting, middle-aged 
people to behave as though they 
were a midnight coven, engaged in 
some lunatic rite. The cabin had 
become a small, snug bedroom, that 
yet heaved and crashed. His wife, 
hooded in a black sou’wester, worked 
her way jerkily past a bunk where 
the blankets were still warm, as 
though she were sleep - walking. 
Charles, in streaming oilskins, his 
face drawn and tired, crouched over 
a lighted table beneath rows of 
shadowy instruments clipped to the 
bulkhead above him, as though he 
were an inquisitor taking evidence ; 
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and Alice’s face, swaying momen- 
tarily into the light beyond the 
driving darkness of the hatch, ap- 
peared to be fixed upon infinity. 

The illusion was broken by the 
hissing of a kettle on the gas-stove. 
Charles had disappeared, and Alice 
was unconcernedly making tea—a 
kindness and a custom that no horror 
can withstand. The Halfords drank 
it gratefully, between the usual 
questions about the weather. 

“ Well, I think we ought to take 
some sail off,” said Alice decidedly. 
“But Charles seems to think it’s 
all right. Have some more?” 

“No, thanks. Ah, that was good!” 

The Halfords hove themselves up 
through the companion, and in a 
moment the wind was dinning in 
their ears, and the huge, living night 
was all about them. 

Gannet was rail down, going very 
hard, and burying a little. The 
wind was east, on the port beam, 
and there was a tumbled, breaking 
sea. There was no moon; but 
the nights were short, and it was 
not too dark to see the mast and 
the luffs of the headsails and to 
distinguish the blackness of cloud- 
masses to windward. 

As he sized up the situation John 
thought the ship was distinctly over- 
canvassed. 

* Oughtn’t we to get that big 
stays’l in?” he shouted to Charles. 

Charles did not answer for a 
moment, and then he said slowly, 
“‘T think she’s all right at present. 
The same course—a hundred and 
seventy degrees.” 

“Right! [ve got her.” John 
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ducked under the tiller and caught 
a turn of line round it as Charles 
left it to him and went below. He 
hitched his stern onto the sharp 
edge of the coaming, and fought 
for a minute or two to get to terms 
with the ship. She was pulling hard 
at the helm as she lurched and 
plunged. Spray smacked over bim, 
It was, John thought, a disgusting 
night, and the Bristol Channel was 
a disgusting place. He thought he 
disliked this sort of thing more and 
more as time went on. For mutual 
encouragement, rather than for in- 
formation, he asked Joan what she 
thought the wind was going to do, 

“JT think it will take off with 
the day. But you never can tell, 
with an east wind. What’s she like 
now ?” 

“* She’s a bit heavy.” John thought 
to himself, ‘ That sail ought to have 
come off long ago. We're all too 
tired. That’s what the trouble is. 
Charles had cautiously insisted on 
their keeping watch-and-watch in 
pairs, but, as so often happens, 
there had been too little sleep during 
the day. They had been driving 
hard to get back, for Charles was 
due in London in three days’ time. 

The darkness to windward had 
grown congested, and suddenly the 
rain fell from it like shot, roaring 
upon the ship and momentarily 
easing the sea. After ten minutes 
it stopped, and the wind followed 
it in a hard, bitter squall. There 
was a bump, and the ship shook 
suddenly to the flogging of a sail. 

“ Stays’! sheet’s gone!” cried 
Joan. She scrambled out upon the 
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windward deck as John let the helm 
down to reduce speed. He watched 
her carefully as she unhanked the 
sail, keeping the ship as quiet as he 
could. Presently she came back, 
wet and panting, with the sail in 
her arms, and reported that the eye 
had torn out of the clew. “ Ought 
we set the small one ? ” she asked. 

“No, she’s all right as she is. 
She’s going well enough. No need 
to wake the others.” 

As he spoke, Charles heaved him- 
self slowly into the cockpit. He 
said, half to himself, “I should 
have changed that sail sooner.” He 
looked round, retreated, and then 
reappeared with the second staysail 
in his arms. He scrambled forward 
without a word and proceeded to 
set it. By the time he had finished 
and was back in his bunk, half an 
hour of his watch below had passed. 

‘Now that,’ John thought, though 
he knew no good would come of 
saying so, ‘is what I would call a 
work of supererogation.’ 

Joan put her feet up on the lee 
seat of the cockpit and began to 
doze, clear of the spray, her back 
against the cabin bulkhead. The 
ship was easier now. She drove 
on, squall succeeding squall, but 
the wind got no worse, and John 
had some comfort in thinking that 
by noon, if all went well, they 
would be off Land’s End. He settled 
down to meet the passing of the 
hours, steering automatically, with 
the curious sense of detachment 
that comes to the helmsman in a 
night watch at sea, when sleep puts 
his companions at an infinite dis- 
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tance and he feels himself the sole 
living link with eternity. 

Perversely, he realised that he 
was enjoying himself. Not with 
the body, which rebelled sullenly 
against this cold midnight frolic, 
but with some corner of his spirit, 
austere and primitive. He had 
always felt that at sea you were as 
near as you could get to the bound- 
aries of things. It was a brink 
between hell and heaven, where 
those who ventured were whole- 
somely scarified by hints of both. 
And it was always beautiful, even 
on a foul night like this. He thought 
of journeys he had made in these 
waters, and realised he had never 
sailed precisely on this line before. 
He had approached Land’s End a 
dozen times—westward down Chan- 
nel, northward from France, south- 
eastward during ocean races, and 
once, during the war, south-westward 
along the North Devon coast in a 
lane five miles wide between the 
cliffs and the edge of a minefield. 
That had been a nightmare voyage, 
in late autumn, beating against wind 
and swell along a wall of cliffs 
between sand-barred harbours which 
would have been inaccessible if the 
wind had blown on shore. Joan had 
not been with him that time, and 
he had been glad of it, for the out- 
come had been more than doubtful ; 
though she would have been happy 
enough, simply for the sake of the 
experience. Joan was, without ex- 
ception, the finest seaman he had 
ever known. 

His disjunct thoughts came back 
to the Gannet. It was curious how 
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differently people approached the 
sea. Alice could produce food and 
hot drink at any time, under any 
conditions. She could steer well, 
but did no navigation and little deck- 
work. That was Charles’s depart- 
ment, but at the same time he 
wearied himself with small details. 
He had spent most of his time 
doing endless small jobs with a 
patient, persistent thoroughness that 
had filled John with admiration ; 
for he knew that if the Gannet had 
been his he would have left half of 
them alone. In fact, the ship had 
seemed to claim more of Charles’s 
attention than any situation in which 
she might find herself. And yet, 
John thought, he must have had to 
attend to that more than once in the 
past month, if he had sailed to 
Shetland. 

At 2 A.M. Joan woke, as though 
to an alarum-clock, and took over 
the helm. John stood near her, 
and they talked awhile in the pit of 
the night for company. Then she 
persuaded him to take a spell, and 
he lay down to leeward and dozed 
lightly with the easing of the wind. 

When he awoke, it was light. 
The ship was moving to a gentle 
breeze. Joan, one hand on the 
tiller and the other on a mackerel 
line, was watching a grey-and-white 
carrier pigeon, which balanced itself 
on the side-deck with little stamps 
of its red feet, and was feeding 
perkily on bits of biscuit. 

“Good Lord, I'd clean forgotten 
that bird! I thought he had cleared 
out long ago. Where was he all 
night ?” 
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“Under the dinghy. Up on one 
of the thwarts, all dry and comfort. 


able. Charles will have some var- 
nishing to do after this trip! There 
are no flies on Pidge.” 

‘Pidge’ had come aboard the 
previous afternoon, between heavy 
rain-squalls. At that point, far off 
the English and Welsh land, he 
could have been heading only for 
Ireland—probably Northern Ireland, 
where pigeon-racing is a national 
passion. They guessed he had been 
flying for some hours and had been 
forced down by the rain. Charles 
had carefully noted the letters and 
numbers on the leg-rings, and had 
turned up a notice he had on board 
which gave directions and addresses 
for reporting such an incident. John 
had wondered whether Charles ever 
forgot anything. 

He looked at his watch. “ Five, 
already ? You should have woken 
me!” 


“Will you take her, then? I | 


think I’ve got a fish.” She hauled 
in the line and swung a small 
mackerel with a clatter into the 
bucket. They caught seven more, 
in rapid succession. 

“‘ That’s breakfast, anyway,” said 
John. “I feel awake now, and 
somewhat hungry. What about you? 
Shall I call the others ? ” 

“T’m not sleepy at the moment. 
Leave them alone now. Charles is 
very tired, I think. We'll sleep 
after breakfast.” 

But it is difficult, in a little boat, 
to sleep when you say you will. 
The morning—particularly if it is 
a quiet morning after an unpleasant 
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night near the end of a passage— 
isa time to be cheerful and expectant 
and talkative. At midday all hands 
were still on deck, looking out for 
the landfall. 

The first thing they saw was the 
liner United States. Her outline 
was unmistakable. She emerged 
from the haze to their right, travelling 
at great speed from right to left 
across their bows. Her course, as 
far as they could judge, was a little 
south of south-east. 

Charles was delighted. “A ship 
like that is as good as a position- 
line,” he declared happily. “‘ The 
log must be reading slov. We 
must be farther down than we 
thought we were.” 

It was difficult to say what the 
visibility was. The horizon was 
suffused by a thick, purple haze, 
and its limit, seen from the Gannet’s 
deck, might have been two miles or 
four. It was thicker in the south- 
east, the direction in which they 
hoped the land lay. There, it was 
dense enough to indicate a cliff. 
The eye, travelling along it in search 
of proof, was checked for a moment 
in one spot by the faintest hint of 
an edge, or line. But not until it 
had travelled again, and been checked 
again in the same place, could they 
be sure. That is to say, John and 
Joan were sure; for Charles was 


> below, and when he came up at 


their call it was gone. 

Rather to their surprise, he was 
doubtful. ‘Cape Cornwall?” he 
said. “It may be. But I think 
we're farther south than that.” He 
Was evidently betting on the liner. 





The Halfords did not know what 
to make of it. They felt sure that 
they had seen the sloping edge of a 
high cliff, -which, taken in con- 
junction with the log-reading, ought 
to be Cape Cornwall. Their un- 
spoken thought, however, was that 
Charles would carry on towards it 
and make certain. They went below, 
to sleep, content at last in the belief 
that Gannet would be in Newlyn 
that evening, or, if the wind came 
again, that she could carry on to 
Falmouth in quiet water under the 
lee of Cornwall. 

John did not wake until nearly 
six o’clock. He felt at once that 
there was still a heavy swell and 
that the ship was close-hauled and 
scarcely moving. Next, he heard 
the whine of the Beme Loop, the 
direction-finder, and saw Charles 
having a session with it at the cabin 
table. The table was spread with 
books and diagrams and bits of 
paper, and Charles was murmuring 
gravely to himself— 

**That’s Round Island. Right 
astern. Now, let’s see...” 

** Hullo, Charles. Where are we ? ” 

“Nothing in sight yet,” Charles 
replied in the same low voice, as 
though it were part of a calculation. 
“I kept our course until four, so 
as to put us well past the end of 
the land. We are steering on eighty 
degrees now, to pass the Lizard.” 

** Are we as far south as that ?” 
‘I think we must be. That ship 
would have been going for the 
Lizard, and she passed only a couple 
of miles ahead of us.” 
The whine of the loop rose again 
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as he turned it. ‘ Dot-dash-dot.. .’ 
it said, and gave the bearing as dead 
astern. 

“‘ That’s Round Island, certainly.” 
Charles was puzzled, because, if 
Round Island was astern of a boat 
steering a course of 80 degrees, that 
boat could be nowhere near the 
Lizard. “But you can’t rely on 
these things near land,” he went 
on. “ The battery is low, too, but 
Pll try and pick up Ushant and 
get a fix.” 

John left him to it, and went 
up into the cockpit. 

There was nothing whatever in 
sight except the russet wall of the 
haze, whose thickest part now ap- 
peared to lie in the south, on Gannet’s 
starboard side. The wind had fallen 
light from the north-east and the 
ship was making slow headway east- 
wards. The swell was big. It had 
not lessened at all since midday, 
though the wind had lightened. 
Wherever she was, Gannet was cer- 
tainly not in a lee. 

Alice was steering. The pigeon 
was stamping about the side-deck, 
pecking at some grains of rice she 
had put out for it. They passed 
a remark or two about its appetite, 
but talk fell rather flat. Alice was 
evidently beginning to wonder where 
the ship had got to. John was 
beginning to think he knew, and 
his conclusion was very different 
from Charles’s. 

He went down to have a look at 
the chart and the tide-table. A 
guest on board a yacht naturally 
leaves the navigation to the owner, 
unless he has been asked to do it 
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himself. Unsolicited opinions are 
out of turn. There is a presumption 
that the skipper has everything under 
control; and where, like Charles, 
he has sailed his boat for years and 
is just completing a long and credit. 
able cruise, this presumption is very 
strong indeed. On the other hand, 
anyone may go wrong sometimes, 
and need help. The trouble is that 
he may have become so used to 
doing things alone and in his own 
way that help of this kind becomes 
very difficult to give. Charles was 
a good chap, and a good seaman; 
but he was dead-tired; and John 
had a strong suspicion that he was 
misjudging his evidence. 

The log-reading showed that they 
had run their distance by midday— 
the time when he and Joan had 
sighted land. With a fresh beam 
wind for the previous thirty-six hours 
the ship would have made little 
leeway; so it was likely that at 
midday she had been where she 
ought to have been, and that the 
cliff edge they had sighted was, in 
fact, part of Cape Cornwall. After 
midday the wind had dropped away, 
and the tide had been foul for four 
hours—quite enough to hold the 
ship where she was or even to set 
her back northwards. Then Charles 
hed turned left. After two hours 
on that course, at a speed of about 
three knots, they had still not sighted 
anything. The probability was that 
they were moving up the north coast 
of Cornwall. The wireless bearing 
of Round Island confirmed that. 

John thought it was time to put 
these ideas to his host. Charles 
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semed unimpressed. He had been 
unable to pick up the Ushant signal 
on the wireless direction-finder. Now 
he was insisting that the log must 
have been reading slow, and was 
back again to the sighting of the 
United States. “‘ That ship,” he 
repeated, “‘ was as good as a position- 
line.” 

“Well,” said John, “I hope 
you're right. At any rate, eighty 
degrees is the only course we can 
steer now. We can’t turn right to 
look for the land because if, as 
you say, we’re in the English Channel 
we'll go over to France; and we 
can’t turn left to look for it because 
if, as I think, we're still in the 
Bristol Channel we shall go all the 
way back to Ireland! On an easterly 
course we’re bound to raise some- 
thing, but we may still go a long 
way before we do.” 

They went on—past supper ; past 
sunset. 

A tramp went by, some distance 
to the north of them, heading a 
little south of west. ‘“‘ She’s going 
for the Longships ! ” said John. 

“Or South America!” replied 
Charles, with a faint smile. 

Another passed in the opposite 
direction, heading north-east. 

“Barry Docks,” said John. 

“Tt could just as easily be Fal- 
mouth, or Plymouth,” Charles said 
patiently. And John had to admit 
that, other things being equal, it 
could. In their present situation 
the evidence of passing ships was 
completely ambiguous. 

Their dead reckoning should have 
been good enough to go upon, but 


it had been badly shaken, for all of 
them, by their sight of the liner. 

What made the Halfords certain 
that they had not turned the corner 
into the English Channel was the 
size of the swell. They agreed that 
it could not have arisen from a 
drift of less than twenty miles. If 
there was land to windward it must 
be at least twenty miles away, and 
John knew very well that they could 
not possibly have sailed twenty 
miles to the south of the Longships 
—of the Lizard, rather (since they 
would have been ashore by now 
in Mounts Bay if they had not 
passed that point)—in four hours 
against a foul tide. 

A little incident occurred, just as 
the light was beginning to go, which 
they always remembered afterwards. 
The pigeon, which had been alter- 
nately feeding and resting during 
the day, suddenly emerged from 
beneath the dinghy, and took off. 
It circled the ship a couple of times, 
and then rose into the wind, heading 
north and rapidly gaining height 
with quick little beats of its wings. 
Then it seemed to hesitate; turned 
downwind in a long slant; wheeled 
back; and landed with a flutter 
upon the lee deck. It shook itself, 
hopped on to the cabin top, and 
disappeared beneath the dinghy. 

John looked at Joan and nodded, 
and suddenly Alice said, “‘ There’s 
a sensible bird! He knew he 
couldn’t manage it. If there was 
land up there, he’d have gone 
on.” 

“IT wouldn’t know about that,” 
Charles answered, rather shortly. 
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As darkness gathered the tenseness 
grew, and, with it, their weariness. 
They had hoped to be in long 
before, or, at least, sure of their 
position. Now they were faced with 
another night at sea, with all its 
chances, all its possibilities of crisis 
and strain, not knowing where they 
were. 

John went below again and looked 
at the chart. There was the thick 
pencil-line marking their course from 
the Tuskar. He laid off a course 
of 80 degrees from a variety of 
possible positions on it. If they had, 
in fact, passed the Lizard, they 
would see nothing before the Eddy- 
stone. If they were to the north, 
they might see Godrevy or Trevose, 
or they might go on as far as Hart- 
land Point. The fact remained that 
they were lost, at sea, at nightfall, 
in thick weather, near an unknown 
coast, which was probably a lee 
shore. The forecasts, which Charles 
had been listening to assiduously 
all day, were reasonable as far as 
wind was concerned, but the haze 
might thicken, obscuring the lights 
until the ship was right on top of 
them. So much for calculation. 

He laid the pencil down and made 
for the open, feeling the tension 
screwing up inside him. Though 
he had little now but sense to go 
upon, it was being deepened rapidly 
by an intensity of nervous strain 
that he knew was a kind of fear. 
He was afraid, because he felt sure 
that he knew this place. Seas were 
as different as counties. Here, there 
was a sort of grim murk that he 
remembered. There was the same 
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great lumpish swell that he had 
worked over in Altair so many years 
before. Down there to leeward, in 
the blackest of the haze, he knew 
that it was bursting for miles against 
the ironbound north Cornish coast, 
where there was no refuge from the 
onshore wind. He remembered the 
Padstow sands, with their sinister 
name, the outliers off Godrevy, and 
the open bay of St Ives, where 
Altair had thrashed to and fro 
through a black September night of 
south-west gale, until the first grey 
of the dawn had shown where to 
anchor. 

Then there was that pigeon. It 
did not calculate: it knew. To 
Charles that little comedy at dusk 
had meant nothing at all. To John 
Halford it was as abstract and yet 
as unassailable as a note of music 
struck in harmony. It was just one 
of those facts which are commonly 
ignored or denied because they can- 
not be proved in ordinary terms. 
John derived little comfort from it. 
It merely strengthened his con- 
viction that the ship was in the 
wrong hole, and that now anything 
might happen. 

Midnight came, and, technically, 
it was the Sarratts’s watch. Charles 
had not slept since breakfast. The 
Halfords had had three or four hours 
in, but they had been up and about 
from the previous midnight until 
midday, and, again, from 6 P.M. 
That, John thought angrily, was 
sheer stupidity. 

He wondered what he should do. 
The ship might be all right for an 
hour or two. She would be closing 
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the coast all the time, and later on 
there might easily be trouble. If 
he and Joan could sleep now, even 
for an hour, it might help. 

He made one last suggestion to 
Charles: that they should heave-to, 
and wait till they saw something 
definite. But Charles only replied, 
in the same deliberate, pensive tone 
that he had used all day, “I don’t 
think there’s any need for that. We 
want to carry on and get in. We 
ought to pick up the Eddystone 
s00n.”” 

“Very well,” John said quietly. 
“Joan and I will go down and get 
some sleep.” 

They went below, saying nothing, 
for they understood each other. John 
ly in his bunk, and the tension 
took hold of him till his teeth 
rattled. He felt too tired to sort 
things out, and in time he quietened 
down, and said a little prayer, and 
slept. 

His sleep seemed to him like a 
cable, that was plucked bar-taut by 
the lift of the ship. She was snub- 
bing on it in a huge swell, and he 
knew that if it snapped he and 
Joan would be dead. Somehow he 
must take the strain off it before 
it went. Now she was in trouble, 
calling him desperately to do some- 
thing. With an appalling effort, he 
woke, 

“John! John, are you awake? 
I think we ought to go up!” 

The dismal spectres of their cir- 
cumstances stood about him in an 
Instant. 

“What’s to do?” Listening in- 
tently, he could hear nothing beyond 





the noises of the ship, but the dark- 
ness seemed thick with warning. 

“TI dreamt—I dreamt of breakers. 
You know—the same as when—as 
when...” 

He thought, ‘ Oh God, not that!’ 
He said, as his stomach turned over, 
“Come on, then. It may be noth- 
ing.” Joan had shot out ahead of 
him, and he seemed to float after 
her, as unconscious of where he 
trod as though he were going to 
be executed. 

In the cockpit they saw the bulk 
of Charles at the tiller, against the 
lesser dark of the night; and Alice 
half-asleep. They felt the ship lifting 
hugely to the swell and her livelier 
movement to a fresher breeze. All 
round was the blackness of the haze 
and the loud pervading noises of 
the night-drift. In a clear sky over- 
head there were stars. 

He looked at the compass—same 
course. This danger must be to 
the right. It must be to the right, 
where the land lay. The swell was 
bigger than it had been — much 
bigger. He jumped out of the cock- 
pit, went forward to the shrouds, 
and hung there, staring, listening, 
feeling, every sense strung like a 
cat’s. Then he caught it — the 
sound that the wind had kept to 
leeward: a drift deeper than the 
rush and smash of the bows. It 
came again from leeward. And then, 
in a lull, he heard distinctly the 
boom and worry that a heavy swell 
makes when it bursts upon rock and 
recoils. This time it was right 
ahead. 

He turned and lurched aft, and 
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as he did so was aware that the boat 
was turning, that Charles was haul- 
ing the tiller up, and that her head 
was falling away to the right. 

“Down helm— DOWN!” he 
roared. 

“No! Look!” Charles was 
pointing ahead, far up, into the sky. 

He looked, and saw above the 
bank of the haze a blacker outline 
that might have been the bows of 
a ship—or the summit of a great 
rock. Charles was turning away 
from it into what he still believed 
was clear water. 

John took the helm from him, 
shouting in a tone that there was 
no longer any denying, “ All right, 
Charles. I’ve got her. Plenty of 
room!” And shoved the boat’s 
head steadily into the wind. 

She had good way on her, and 
was able to buck sweetly against 
the swell on to the other tack. He 
was vaguely aware of the rattle as 
she came round and of the others 
settling runners and sheets. Behind 
them, in the quiet of the freer wind, 
came a crashing explosion of burst- 
ing surf, and, clear now for everyone 
to hear, the sound was echoed all 
along the port side in a hoarse, 
far-flung roar. 

“ We're all right, with this wind,” 
John shouted. “ There’s enough of 
it, I think. We'll go out as we 
came in.” 

He steered then as if the ship 
were part of him, trying to put her 
back exactly in her track, to judge 
what windward allowance to make 
for the set of swell, praying that 
there might be nothing close to 
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their path that had not been heard 
when the ship had been coming in 
close-hauled, and thankful with al 
his soul that the wind was both 
fresh and free. 

For the next period of eternity 
no one spoke, but only listened for 
any sound ahead like that which 
raved behind them—the gulp and 
the swelling roar out of the dark- 
ness, which is, in general, the most 
dreadful noise that crews of small 
boats can hear. 

It retreated gradually. In time it 
dropped away, and they could feel 
they were clear. 

The mainsail was well out to 
port, but Joan, who had been for- 
ward, conning the ship, suddenly 
called that she could see a light 
fine on the port bow. After a time 
she came aft and reported. “A 
white flash—about every ten seconds, 
as far as I can make out. Ther 
seems to be another, to the right ofit 
—two or three flashes in succession.” 

“That’s Godrevy,” said John 
“The other is the buoy at the end 
of the reef. I remember this place, 
now. The thing we nearly hit must 
have been the Boden Rocks. We 
must have missed the lights in the 
dusk. We were far out, and got s¢t 
in by the swell and the light wind 
By the tide, too. It must have been 
against us up to midnight.” In the 
relief from strain, John had become 
rather voluble. Perhaps he was also 
a little pleased with himself. 

Charles had not uttered a word 
since John had taken the helm from 
him. Now he said, deliberately— 

“ John, how very right you were! 
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] was completely in the wrong. 
joan, I’m afraid I’ve given you an 
awful time. I’m very sorry.” 

He made no excuse of any kind 
whatever. 

There was no need to stop and 
consider that one. John cried out 
at once, “It was a damned easy 
thing to do, Charles !”—and knew 
that he meant it. 

Joan said, “‘ Oh nonsense, Charles. 
) ve thoroughly enjoyed this trip.” 
That was true, too. Apprehension 
of an unpleasant end passes easily at 
sea. The reaction alone puts things 
and people in a better perspective. 

“Wishful thinking,” judged Alice, 
in right of being Charles’s wife. 
“That’s your trouble! You should 
have listened to that pigeon ! ” 


That evening Gannet lay in a 
little stone-walled harbour on the 
south side of Cornwall. Alice and 
) Joan had been ashore for provisions, 
and Alice, at John’s request, had 
bought a daily paper which John 
was studying. They were all in 
their shore-going finery, with a 
pleasant prospect of dinner ahead. 
John found what he was looking for. 
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He passed it to Joan, and she laughed 
and nodded. 

“Charles, here’s a bit of news 
for you. Listen to this. ‘ Shipping 
Movements: S.S. United States, 
from New York, via Cork, docked 
at Southampton last night.’ Your 
idea of a position-line was right all 
the time, only you got the angle 
wrong! That ship was not coming 
from America. She was coming 
from Cork. When we sighted her, 
she was ten miles north of where 
we thought she was. We wondered 
why she was heading south-east. 
Well, that’s the answer! ” 

Charles joined whole-heartedly in 
the laughter at his expense. “ Well, 
well!” he said. “ Don’t rub my 
nose in it! I’ve said I’m sorry, and 
I am. I promise you I'll never do 
that again ! ” 

As they unlashed the dinghy, a 
little grey-and-white pigeon hopped 
from beneath it. In the stress of 


that day they had almost forgotten 
Pidge. 

It took off, circled the ship once, 
and then mounted into the wind, 
flying strongly and with decision 
towards the Cornish fields. 








BY J. K. STANFORD 


THE Mess was almost empty. The 
square elderly man sitting next me 
raised his glass to his lips, drained 
it, and by a visible effort seemed to 
refrain from wiping his mouth with 
the back of his hand. I had put 
him down as a middle-aged lieutenant 
who, after spending his life in the 
building trade, had been swept by 
the war of 1939 into a Construction 
Company of the Royal Engineers. 
He leaned back and smiled at me. 

“IT must say,” he remarked, “ the 
only thing J like about a war is that 
you never know who you’re going 
to sit next to at meals ! ” 

“ Quite,” I said. I presumed he 
meant it as a compliment, but it 
was a sidelight on war which had 
never previously shone for me. 

“You learn all sorts of ‘ info.,’” 
he went on, “ that you’d never come 
by in the ordinary way. I might 
sit in a pub night after night for 
forty years and never find myself 
next to a super-tax assessor, or a 
male nurse in a lunatic asylum, 
or a runner-up in the Grand 
National.” 

“That’s very true,” I replied. 
The prospect of all those three 
specialists, with aims as diverse as 
the United Nations, reminiscing 
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about their life’s work round th 


same table, enthralled me! ) 


“But I ’ave in this war,” went 
on my friend proudly. “ Sat next 
to all three of ’em. And even the 
most ordinary-looking people...” 
he checked himself as he looked at 
me and his rich red face assumed 
an even more opulent hue; “ why, 
anybody in the Army now may have 
‘info.’ worth much fine gold! Nov, 
take yourself! Did you really mea 
that bit what you told me about 
the monkeys in the London Zoo and 
there being no fleas on ’em? You 
weren’t pulling my leg, by ayy 
chance ?” 

“Not in the least! Quite a big 
bet, £100 or more, was won and 
lost on that very point over fifty 
years ago. The man who insisted 
that all monkeys obviously swarmed 
with fleas was allowed to pick his 
monkey and have it examined under 
a microscope in the keeper’s room, 
and he lost.” 

* And you say they’re really doin’ 
it the other way round ?” 

“So I’m told. Instead of catch 
ing something and transferring it 
to their mouths, they’re wetting their 
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what the experts told me when I 
was a boy.” 

“Well, well, well!” The Sapper 

beamed at me. “Tl win some 
money on that, once the war’s fin- 
} ished. It’s a pushover. I’ve got a 
cousin who’s the most hog-headed 
blighter you ever saw. Argue about 
amything, he will, and bet, and ’e’s 
always saying ’e’s got the evidence 
of his own eyes!” 
» “TI wouldn’t bet too heavily,” I 
said hurriedly. “‘ Monkeys may have 
altered a bit in the last fifty years. 
The only wild monkey I ever kept 
as a pet in Burma mistrusted itself 
cruelly on the flea question and 
never stopped scratching, though I 
must admit I couldn’t find a flea 
on it.” 

“T should be a pessimist,” said 
the Sapper, “ if I was born a monkey. 
It must be an awful strain: so near 
the yuman race and yet so far. They 
look terribly wise and sad some of 
’em, like—like a judge of the High 
Court with a stomach-ache. Never 
mind! I’ve got that little bit of 
‘info.’ all ready for use after the war. 
There’s a chap I know who keeps a 
private zoo in Stockport, near my 
cousin, with monkeys in it. I'll do 
what the Army calls a recce first 
and then lure ’im on and ambush 
the beggar ! ” 

We went to the coffee-table in 
the deserted anteroom and sat down 
to drink. ‘Tell me,” I ventured, 
“about the other queer people you’ve 
sat next to in the war. You mentioned 
a super-tax assessor ? ” 


— 





“TI did. It was in ’39 when I 
had to stop two nights in a Ordnance 
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dump collecting stores. He was a 
retired one, this chap, and was work- 
ing then in the Land Revenue 
department of the War Office. Told 
me that before he retired he’d had 
the hundred richest men in the 
City of London on his books—you 
know, William Dale and the Lord 
Mayor of London and the President 
of the Stock Exchange and Lloyds, 
and so on. What a job! Think 
of the interest you’d ’ave. And 
do you know, he used to take their 
papers ’ome and study ’em privately 
at nights to learn ’ow to make some 
’oof ’imself.” 

** And did he make any ?” 

My friend paused to relight his 
pipe. “No! That was the queer 
thing. He said it astonished him 
to find what a low rate of interest 
they seemed to get on their money. 
Nothing spectacular at all. Averaged 
two per cent. Very little specula- 
tion too. They went in for slow 
capital appreciation mostly. Per- 
haps I should go arsty, as they say 
in India, once ['d got £150,000 or 
so in my sock! ... But it must 
have been a job, that! He never 
would give me details, swore they 
was all confidential. But fancy 
knowing exactly what the Lord 
Mayor’s worth and what it costs 
him to run his show! And perhaps 
to watch a chap at Ascot, grey 
topper and all, and in the Royal 
Enclosure, who seems made 0’ 


money, and realise that ’e’s been 
overdrawn at his bank for the last 
eight months. Wouldn’t that thrill 
you?” 

“What about the others?” I 
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said, wondering if super-tax assessors 
ever went to Ascot to keep an eye 
on their clients. 

“Well, the male nurse had been 
in Rangoon before the war in a big 
asylum, sort o’ Broadmoor. Told 
me about some of his customers. 
He had to look after an old Burmese 
headman who was always positive 
he was just going to have a baby 
and used to wander about groaning. 
Also an Anglo-Indian chap who’d 
quarrelled with his best friend about 
a girl and bumped him off on a 
shooting-trip. When the case came 
out, he pretended to be mad, to save 
his neck. He was as sane as you or 
me, but the judge gave him the bene- 
fit of the doubt and eight years in this 
asylum. This chap, he said, could 
talk about anything, music, painting, 
books or cards—’e was a wonderful 
bridge player—and dressed as smart 
as paint. But every time the prison 
governor came his rounds and said : 
‘Well, Smith, how are you?’ the 
chap would answer politely, ‘ Physi- 
cally, sir, I’m in perfect health!’ 
meaning that mentally he was as 
bad as could be, though he was 
really no more mad than meself. 
I suppose he’s out now.” 

“T expect they released him,” I 
said, “‘when the Japs came in to 
Burma. They emptied most of the 
jails in a hurry. He’s probably in 
Kashmir now, under another name.” 

“I expect he is. But my friend, 
the nurse, told me the ’ole tale of 
?ow he did it and ’ow he tried to 
fake a tiger’s footprints on his 
mosquito-net. Quite absorbin’ ! 


But I couldn’t get a word out of 
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the feller who ought to have wo 
the National. A provvo he was, in 
Yorkshire, and off a ’orse the mildest 
chap you ever saw. ’E lost the race, 
they told me, on a one-eyed chestnut 
which had never seen the cours, 
and owing to being blind on on 
side ’ad to go about three hundred 
yards farther than the winner, all 
round the outside of the course, 
Well, well . . . but I’m glad I sat 
next to im. It gave me no end of} 
a thrill.” 

Not everyone, I felt, would have 
experienced the same thrill of pleasure 
from these chance encounters as my 
friend the Sapper. I imagined him 
in peace-time drinking ale quietly, } 
night after night, year after year, 
in his favourite public-house, so 
indistinguishable except by its sign- 
board from a thousand others, and 
meeting the same very ordinary 
people, with a small local orbit of 
experience, the thrill of whose lives 
lay in the crimes and _ incidents 
they read of in the newspapers 
and had never themselves encoun- 
tered. And now Fate had thrown 
my friend into the great stew of 
Hitler’s War and he was suddenly 
rubbing shoulders with people who 
had done and seen unusual things 
in far places for themselves. 

The Sapper finished his coffee 
noisily and rose. ‘ Well, sir, we've 
had a most enjoyable little tak 
I’ll remember that bit about the 
monks.” He dabbed two fingers 
of his right hand swiftly into his 
mouth and then transferred them to | 
the hairy wrist of the other hand, 
as if pinning something down. “It’s 
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that and then that? Not the other 
wy on?” He made the motion 
of pinning down something on his 
wist and transferring it to his 
mouth. “ Money for old rope that'll 
be some day with that cousin of 
mine! J’/] sort the blighter. Well, 
god-night, sir! I’m glad I sat next 
you.” 

He stood to attention and made 


II 


But that night as I lay in bed 
and looked at the North African 
moon above Abbassia, I could not 
)help running over in my mind a 
medley of assorted people who had 
sat next to me, as table or boon 
companions, by the accident of two 
major wars. We had rubbed up 
against each other as much without 
conscious purpose as two bits of 
| Vegetable in the great cauldron, and 
they had stayed in my memory, 
long after I had forgotten their 
faces and their names, because of 
the queer bits of ‘ info.’ they had 
imparted to me. It was those that 
had stuck in the memory, not the 
informants themselves. 

In any great war the lower military 
orders, however urgent the struggle, 
Waste an infinity of time in transit, 
which means for the most part hang- 
ing about idly. To be in transit 
is often a slower process than the 
incubation of an egg. Nominally 
one is on active service. Actually 
one is passively marooned in one 
of the vast dull waiting-rooms of 
Wat, with few resources except food 
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me a queer little bow. I never 
saw him again, and often wonder 
if he won his bet against that 
‘hog-headed:’ relative of his. I 
envied him in the dreary next 
three years of war, the man with 
the lust for ‘info.,’ like Ulysses 
seeing experience as 

‘the arch wherethrough 

Gleams that untravelled world.’ 


and cards and books and endless 
conversation. In your boredom you 
drag from memory some of the 
weirdest things you have known, 
the while you plan fantastic plans 
to do other weird things ‘ once it’s 
all over.’ 

A score of dim shadows (nearly 
all of them must be long dead) 
come jostling on the screen of 
memory. Who, for example, was 
the little Irish doctor who came to 
the Tank Corps in early 1918, a 
scatter-brained but very likable soul, 
who was told to prepare our cook- 
houses behind Arras hygienically for 
inspection by the far-famed Hunter 
Bunter ? 

‘You must have a watch hanging 
up,” the colonel told him. He had 
known General Hunter-Weston of 
old. ‘ And sawdust on the cook- 
house floor. Those are the first 
things the General will look for.” 

Doc Heenan, we found, had got 
a watch from somewhere. It did 
not go and, like the church-clock 
at Grantchester, was arrested per- 
manently at some improbable hour 
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like ten to three, an unlikely hour 
for a regimental meal. We hoped 
the General would not notice that 
its hands were not moving. “ But 
where’s the sawdust? That’s far 
more important ! ” 

“Tt’s not down yet, sir,” said 
Dr Heenan, beaming over his spec- 
tacles, “but I’ve bought a big 
log and I’m having it cut up 
tomorrow!” This was to him the 
only obvious way of producing 
sawdust. 

And who was that immense black- 
browed black-moustached figure (I 
hardly like to call him a bedfellow, 
but we occupied adjacent cots in a 
casualty clearing- station in 1915) 
whom nature had so patently cast 
for the villain of melodrama before 
the days of movies? He told me 
how year after year he had played 
the wicked baronet, the ruthless 
uncle, the foul schemer, the huge 
upstanding cad who snarled and 
scowled and swore vengeance on his 
foes and ruin on the innocent. I 
could well believe it. The gallery 
hissed him generously in those far- 
off days, but he told me he always 
had a succés fou at Blackpool. When 
they emerged after the performance 
there was never a queue for the 
leading lady. It was the villain they 
wanted. A covey of stalwart Lanca- 
shire lasses would be fighting and 
arguing fiercely at the door among 
themselves. “ Art thou t’ villain ?” 
the brawniest would cry as he 
appeared. And when he said, “ Ay, 
lass,” she would use both elbows 
freely and shout, “ Then thou art 
mine tnight,” and sweep him away 











to supper, leaving her rivals howling 
after them. him. 
But once one starts to recall they And 
‘rapt amateurs of shady adventuy 
and profitless zeal,’ they seem » or Alt 
come in droves. There was tk 1916, 
little cardsharper in the ranks af} sficers 
Kitchener’s Army of 1914, whos me gu 
immaculate hands and lambent honest} an ho 
eye I can still recall. He cou and sp 
take a new pack, draw it out lik proof 
a concertina and, after a momentary };, sto 
glance, deal you almost any card) ifntr 
you fancied. He had the same} office 
likable frank face which spaniel} The y 
have (and a spaniel can have the 
whole world for a mug). But I} was ¢h 
remember he told his platoon, who) pe had 
declined to play even ‘ Beggar-my-} war ¢ 
neighbour’ with him unless theypis a | 
were allowed to deal and cut, that} shor + 
the secret of his profession wa} him ¢ 
‘never to travel on the same linet} we ¢ 
twice.’ 
And by contrast there was the vr 
late Charles Grave, a short, sombte,f sone? 
morose man with huge black eye} of tho 
brows who looked as if he was always} ing jh 
in pain and wrath, but whose draw} their 
ings in ‘Punch’ showed that, like} (This 
other sad-looking humorists, he got\ and p; 
much richer fun out of the pas} Ye 
ing scene than more cheery-looking} fresh 
people. His adjutant would leave} comes 
Charles Grave in a hut with tw} tp tha 
trays of urgent ‘buff slips’ ©} tem 
demolish and go out for a ride. TW0' fired 
hours later the trays would be 4) plate, 
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exquisite pen-and-ink caricatpft}, mo} 
of the colonel or the padre, | the pj 
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all thee} And who can it have been, that 
dventur jong-ago night in the old Empire 
SCCM hy Alhambra lounge in I91§5 or 
Was the }1916, thronged with a thousand 
ranks off officers of all ranks, who considered 
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nt honest} ay hour showing the photographs 
Le could} and specifications of his new bullet- 
Out like} proof waistcoat? This was going 
Mentaly i) stop any further massacre of 
ny catd) infantry in trenches if only the War 
he same} Office could be made to see sense. 
spaniels} The waistcoat was made, I recall, 
have the) partly of rubber, and so convinced 

But 1} was the inventor of its quality that 
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pgarl-My-} War Office experts, while wearing 
ess they} it, as long as the rifle was fixed so 
Cat, that} that there was no chance of hitting 
10n Wis} him except on the waistcoat. The 
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endanger his life, and my acquaint- 
was tht ance, full at that moment of ‘ whisky 
, sombre f sur’ (which was the great drink 
lack eY¢+} of those days), was already wonder- 
as always} ing how many thousand casualties 
Ise draw- their shyness was going to cost. 
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s, he got} and Passchendaele.) 
the pas} Yet another rifle expert, then 
y-looking} fresh from the School of Musketry, 
uld leave} comes floating into the mind next 
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; orderly} plate but the bullet had not pierced 
| be Mit’ The whole bullet remained as 
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padre, Othe plate. But it imparted its own 
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which it struck and this carried on 
the work and passed through itself. 
Now why did that unlikely bit of 
‘info.’ register amid all the other 
bits which have gone in at one ear 
and out again in the course of 
years? I have never since verified 
if this was true or not, but to 
this day I can recall the face and 
figure of the major who told it 
to me. 

And next to him comes in the 
long procession the young A.D.C. 
who was also a master of foxhounds 
in the north. He is dead now. 
One night, after he had dined in 
our Mess at Felixstowe, it was my 
duty as junior subaltern to see him 
home, for he was perhaps the faintest 
thing illuminated. We talked of his 
pack of hounds in far-away North- 
umberland, and then he told me 
of the senior Q.-Staff officer who 
had nourished a hedgehog as a pet 
in the garden of their headquarters. 
One night, hurrying in bare feet to 
the air-raid shelter during one of 
the early Zeppelin raids, the staff 
officer had trodden on the Divisional 
hedgehog slumbering peacefully on 
the top step of the dugout. In 
the shock of that meeting he had 
fallen from top to bottom of the 
dugout stairs and become the only 
casualty of the air-raid. 

Shoulder to shoulder after that 
story I steered the A.D.C. to his 
room on the second floor of a vast 
luxury hotel. He was still babbling 
of his hounds and the vast expanses 
of the Border where they hunted. 
As he entered, his eye brightened 
at the sight of a hunting-horn on 
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the bedroom mantelshelf. ‘ Ah,” 
he said, “ you should see the way 
I talk to my hounds!” 

Without more ado he ‘set the 
slughorn to his lips and blew.’ It 
was an echoing blast in the mid- 
night hush of that great hotel. Two 
seconds later an inner door opened 
and almost the first Major-General 
I had ever encountered, and certainly 


III 


Still they come, queueing up in 
the mind’s eye, the enthusiasts of 
every kind with whom one rubbed 
shoulders accidentally in and between 
the wars. Forgotten for all time 
are some of their faces and names, 
but not the things they said. Those 
odd remarks abide. 

Who, for example, was the aged 
colonel of the Middlesex Regiment, 
who dined in my house in Myitkyina 
in the far north of Upper Burma, 
in or about 1932? He claimed 
that by one common-sense action 
he had saved the British Army 
almost as many thousand casualties 
as were caused by enteric or enemy 
bullets. “‘ Our brass-hats never know 
the difference between soldiering and 
smartness,” he told me. “ They 
think the one connotes the other. 
All my brigade went into action at 
Magersfontein in lovely khaki shorts. 
When they had lain on their faces 
under fire for a couple of hours, 
the backs of their knees were 
peeled so raw by sunburn they 
couldn’t march or run a yard! 
It was I who started the fashion 
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and a host of plumages as unpre} Gover 
dictable as those of moulting birds} Hotel, 
Perhaps, in the same war, he, # 
a Home Guardsman, was the 
to adulterate the outline of his s 
helmet with grass or ears of 00 
and to earn praise and not reprod 
for common-sense. 

Behind him, in the parade of 
mind’s eye, comes one whom I wi 
call Danny the Hussar. He is d 
now, but in his time he was a riding 
master of exceptional talent. Lot} 
before anyone else in his famou 
regiment, he foresaw that mechanist 














ooking af tion was coming to stay. He went 
but evap off quietly and, first of all the cavalry 
ated thi corps, he, the master-equestrian, 
[ thought qualified as a first-class fitter, a 
bout thal profession in which the aids do not 
matter. I knew him well in the 
can onhp Eighth Army’s vast sphere, not only 
ull length® because he could wangle anything 
counter af from fresh bread to a scarce type of 
opellant, f motor-tyre, but because of the peer- 
less and delightful girl-friends whom 
he invited to tea on Sundays, in 
the Cecil Hotel. I dared once 
to admire this rare capacity for 
hes they attracting beauty. All he said was, 
the 1914) “Women are just like ’orses, colonel! 
Treat em nice and they'll do almost 
he Inver-) anything for you ! ” 
ived, thaf And last, in that incongruous 
orblimey'} crew, comes D., once a detective- 
rt version} sergeant in the Bow Street police- 
rely hop station area, but when I knew him, 
gated ut} a major and deputy provost-marshal 
th Armyjin Alexandria. Him the Army had 
he Armbilleted in the same luxury hotel 
bird’s-eyj on the sea-front as myself. If you 
and side} can imagine a member of the Scot- 
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and by what rackets the other 
inmates managed to exist there, you 
have imagined D. in Alexandria. 
It worried him day after day as he 
unearthed one by one the most 
fantastic frauds and black- market 
enterprises, ranging from hashish 
smuggling downwards, by which a 
remnant of the armed services lived. 
Once he and I dined together at 
the next table to a world-famous 
Egyptian Premier who was on a 
visit to Alexandria. (That shrewd 
old Pasha is now by all accounts in 
jail for life, but probably that means 
nothing in the consulship of Nasser.) 
My friend D., with his Scotland 
Yard detective’s training, studied 
the old slant-eyed politician keenly 
but surreptitiously throughout the 
meal. Then he turned to me. 
“ Sir,” he said, “you once told 
me you’d been a beak in the East. 
Now tell me straight! If that face 
came up before you (dock or witness- 
box) when you were on the Bench, 
would you have believed a word 
the beggar said?” 

It is to my lasting regret that I 
had to answer, “ No.” 
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THE shackle-pin parted with no 
sound that was audible, and the 
iron block, weighing perhaps eighty 
pounds, fell like a thunderbolt at 
the feet of the three men. It touched 
none of them, not even the toes of 
their boots, though these were not 
more than two inches away from it. 
After a second had passed, one of the 
men picked it up; one of the 
others went to the store, for’ard 
under the whaleback, for a new 
shackle. The third, who was the 
deckie-learner and only a kid, looked 
wonderingly at the big, double- 
sheave block, and then began to 
talk in an excited voice to the others. 

The Skipper, peering out of the 
bridge window directly above, drew 
in his head and said: “ Bit of luck. 
Could’ve given someone a nasty 
headache.” While the block was 
being re-rigged with the new shackle 
he added: “ Gear’ll part ; it doesn’t 
matter how careful you are. Only 
it’s usually when you’re in trouble 
already.” 

It was June, and even the sea off 
the west coast of Iceland was doing 
its best to look like the Mediter- 
ranean. Between us and the abrupt, 
chocolate-coloured cliffs five miles 
away to the east, one other trawler 
was going about its business at a 
sedate four knots. We had been in 
the middle of hauling when the 
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shackle-pin broke, and the Skipper 
disliked delays when we were hauling 
** Come along!” he shouted out of 
the bridge window. “It doesn't) 
take all day to fit a new shackle.” 
Then he slammed the window shut 
and went on. “ Take young Bill 
Sam Rogers’s lad. Did you eve 
hear how he came to be top skipper 
of the port a year or two back?”) 
I shook my head. “ Well, Pi tel 
you. You know Sam, don’t you?” 

** By reputation,” I said. 

* Ay, well, you’ll know that he’s 
one of the old school, a pig-’eaded 
old bastard—like me!” The ws 
per chuckled. ‘ Only more so. Old 
Sam’s been taking trawlers to sa 
as skipper for nearly forty years, | 
suppose; knows the grounds lik 
the back of his own hand ; and a good 
seaman, which is more than some of 
these hard-case old skippers art. 
No use for gadgets, of course.” The 
Skipper nodded in the direction of 
the array of echometers, fish-loops 
and whatnot at the back of th 
bridge. ‘‘ Why, it was years befor 
he’d have a washer rigged in his ship. 
Ay, it’s true: he had the blokes 
booting the fish about in the pounds, 
same as they always had done. But 
he caught fish just the same; ht 
were top skipper three year runnily 
after the war—till young Bill pippet} 
him, in fact. 
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“ Of course, this top skipper busi- 
ness, they've made a big thing of it 
now, with a challenge trophy like a 
dirty big silver cod, and M.P.s and 
actresses to give it away. But even 
) before that, though you had nothing 
to show for it, it were—.” The 
Skipper hesitated, out of modesty, 
I think, for he had been top skipper 
himself in his time. ‘‘—lIt were a 
bit of kudos, like. And old Sam 
revelled in it, of course ; just as he 
revels in the O.B.E. they gave him 
ayear or two back. 

“Now young Bill, his son, he’s a 
skipper as well; must have had his 
ticket seven or eight year now. He’s 
a bright lad, and he’s done very weil. 
Used to be with his old man in this 
company, till he decided to strike 
off on his own and join Meredith’s. 
That upset the old man for a start: 
you've probably heard there’s not 
much love lost between them? 
Well, if you ask me, it started when 
Bill went to Meredith’s, and they gave 
him the Norseman—a fine big ship, 
one of their first diesel jobs—and 
there was old Sam still in Arctic Fox 
which he’d had for eighteen months 
orso, She wasn’t a new ship by any 
means ; but old Sam had been happy 
enough to stay in her—till Bill gets 
given the Norseman. He didn’t like 
that at all; but then successful 
young skippers don’t grow on trees ; 
and successful old ones don’t go on 
for ever—not even old Sam.” 

Below us, on deck, the Mate had 
tetied the cod-line into its elaborate 
parcel of a knot, and the cod-end 
itself had gone over the side with a 
splash, Now the men along the 
weather-rail were heaving the rest of 
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the trawl overboard after it, the 
swathes of wet net and the great 
polished steel bobbins and the 
head-line with its row of floats. 
The Skipper paused until it was all 
clear, then rang down for half ahead 
and put the wheel over to starboard. 
The winch began to turn, and the 
cables raced out over the gallows’ 
sheaves and down into the sea 
alongside. Somewhere out of sight 
on our starboard quarter, the trawl 
was sinking gradually towards the 
bottom, and streaming like a drogue 
towed behind an aircraft. 

** What made it worse,” said the 
Skipper from his usual vantage 
point at the starboard window, 
“was that old Sam was beginning 
to get past it, though he’d never 
admit it. He wasn’t landing the 
catches he used to; while young 
Bill in Norseman was having a run 
of good trips, landing twenty-eight 
hundred kit and making good money. 
I were in the office one morning 
when Sam landed: he’d only got 
about eighteen hundred kit in, and 
he were raving! Went for poor old 
Hetherington, the manager—he’d 
had a stranded fore-warp and that 
gave him an opening—and cursed 
the ship and the gear and the com- 
pany; and at that moment, the 
gaffer comes in, and old Sam has 
a go at him! The gaffer’s a very 
easy-going bloke—for a _ trawler- 
owner —and he lets Sam say his 
piece; and then he says: ‘Well, 
Sam, better luck next time.’ 

***T should bloody well ’ope so!’ 
says Sam, and stamps out the office. 

“Well, come the spring of the 
year, off he goes to the west coast 
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of Iceland. Sam’s an Iceland skipper, 
always has been. I happened to 
bump into him on fish-dock just 
before he sailed, and he looked quite 
cheerful for a change. 

**© You'll be off to Iceland then,’ 
I says to him. 

** * Ay,’ says Sam. 

**T see young Bill sailed morning 
tide yesterday,’ I says, conversational- 
like ; and old Sam lets out a kind of 
a growl. ‘ Ah’ll see ’im off,’ he says. 
‘He’s only fit for bloody Bear 
Island ! ’ 

“So off they went, the pair of 
them, with a bare twenty-four hours 
between them.” 

The cables ran out round the 
bollards, and as the winch slowed 
down, the Skipper rang down for 
Stop. The great steel-shod doors 
were shackled on, came off their 
stopper chains, and went into the 
sea with a splash. As soon as they 
were clear of the propeller, the 
Skipper rang down for Full Ahead, 
and the warps came reeling off the 
winch-barrels. ‘ Shooting’ was well 
under way. 

* Ay,” said the Skipper, “ well, 
young Bill—he’s a wicked bastard 
when he wants to be—goes straight 
off to a little ground off Arnafjord 
we call Klondyke. It’s a favourite of 
his old man’s—it’s no more than ten 
miles up the coast from where we 
are now, as a matter of fact, but I 
don’t often go there; there’s too 
much foul ground all round it— 
and it’s my opinion he only went 
there to steal a march on old Sam. 

He’s a bit cocky is young Bill; 
and he reckoned if he could get six 
or seven hundred kit of prime fish 
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out of Klondyke before his old map 
turned up it would be one up to him, 

“Well, he got there; and from 
the beginning everything went wrong, 
Whether it was because he was in 
a hurry, or whether he dropped his 
buoy out of position or the weather 
were a bit thick and he couldn’t se 
his marks ashore I don’t know; 
but he kept on getting fast ; and he 
spent more time mending, that first 
twenty-four hours, than he did 
fishing. He were fuming: and when 
old Sam turns up and starts getting 
decent hauls—eighty and ninety 
baskets a time—and calling Bill up 
on the R.T. to tell him about it, 
Bill just about blows his top. 

“D’you know George Parsons, 
Bill’s wireless-operator ? He’s the 
most miserable-looking bloke you 
ever saw in all your life: looks a 
if his wife and kids had all just 
drowned themselves in the bath. 
But he’s a smart lad, all the same. 
He sees the way things are going, 
and he keeps a sharp ear open for 
anyone who’s catching fish. 

“Of course,” said the Skipper, 
“fishermen, as you know, afe 4 
cagey lot of bastards, and they never 
give aught away on purpose; but 
just occasionally, especially if they're 
going well and there’s a pal of theirs 
around, their enthusiasm runs away 
with them. Well, Georgie Parsons 
is listening in to all the nattering— 
ships down off Breidi, ships on the 
east side—to see if he can pick up 
anything useful ; and it so happened 
that there were a couple of out 
company’s ships out on the Hinder- 
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Meadows in Arctic Seal, which was 
me of them, having a chat to Bill 
Piper in Arctic Tern. ‘ Three bags 
jst haul, ninety baskets haul before,’ 
says Charlie. ‘ Ay, it’s all right.’ 
“That's enough for Georgie. 
There’s Bill on the bridge, raving 
mad. He’s just hauled and he’s 
split to hell, the belly right out and 
about fourteen swaddies in the cod- 
end; and there’s his old man, not 
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with a nice double bag. ‘If it goes 
on like this,’ says Bill, ‘we'll all 
be in t’workhouse. What’s up, 
Sparks?’ So Georgie puts on his 
most lugubrious expression and tells 
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by the sound of it,’ says Georgie. 


The winch had stopped, and the 
messenger was being hauled inboard 
with the two warps in the bight of its 
hook. Up they came until they were 
lying across the sheave of the open 
towing-block aft on the starboard 
side. One of the men slammed the 
hinged cheek of the block shut over 
them, slipped in the pin, and turned 
to yell: “All square aft!” The 
Skipper rang down for half ahead 
and checked the course on the com- 
pass and the depth of water on the 
echometer. Then he propped him- 
self into his favourite corner, between 
the engine-room telegraph and the 
wing of the bridge, and lit a 
Cigarette. The wheel was left to 
look after itself. 

“The Hindenberg Line,” he said, 
“is about sixty-five miles to the 
nor’-west of that north-western tip 
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***He would be,’ says Bill. ‘Every 
bastard’s getting plenty of fish, 
barring us.’ 

“Bill thought for a bit. The 
Hindenberg Line’s all right if you 
don’t get a blow: if you do, you can 
be dodging for days on end and 
never shoot your gear. But they 
were getting naught where they were 
and the forecast was fairly all right, 
and Bill was proper fed-up. So, 
after a bit, he says: ‘O.K., Sparks,’ 
slams down the bridge window and 
yells to Tom, the mate: ‘ While 
you’re mending that heap of rubbish, 
we'll do a steam.” 

** And they pull the ends in and 
away they go, nor’-west, to the 
Hindenberg Line.” 
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of Iceland, a long irregular bank 
with soundings round about the 120- 
fathom mark. It weren’t one of 
Bill’s regular grounds, but he were 
feeling a bit desperate. He had a 
bigger, faster ship than old Sam, 
with a bigger fishroom; he’d been 
making better trips, and he only 
needed to keep it up and he’d have 
his old man beaten. This business 
of pipping his old man had become 
a bit of an obsession with Bill, 
as far as I can gather: you know 
how it is between father and son 
sometimes. 

** Anyway, Bill does his steam, 
and when he picks up 120 fathoms, 
he has a go, and he gets three good 
bags, just like Charlie Meadows said. 
So he shoots away again, and the 
same thing happens; and to every- 
one’s surprise, it keeps up like that. 
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In seventy-two hours they put away 
1500 kit of fish. The blokes, who 
hate slack fishing, were happy again, 
chasing the fish around; and even 
Bill, though he’d hardly left the 
bridge, was grinning. Another two 
or three days like that and they'd 
have their trip in and could shoot off 
home—and Sam, fiddling about on 
Klondyke, could have his little bit 
of prime. 

“Tt was just about then, when 
they’d got about 1500 kit aboard and 
were going well, that old Sam comes 
up on the R.T., wanting a word with 
Bill.’ The Skipper chuckled. “I 
said fishermen are cagey ; but if you 
really want to know how cagey they 
can be, you want to listen to Bill and 
his old man having a friendly chat 
over the R.T. I’ve heard ’em; 
there’s neither of ’em wouldn’t 
murder his grandmother rather than 
give anything away. Now there was 
Sam saying: ‘ How’s things, lad ?’ 
and Bill answering : ‘ Disappointing. 
Could be worse, I suppose. How’s 
things with you?’ and old Sam: ‘All 
right; doing very nicely’—for he 
could hardly admit that he weren’t 
doing all right, could he ? 

** Well, any road, he did find out 
that Bill was on the Hindenberg 
Line, but no more ; and he were left 
wondering if he were doing quite 
so badly as he made out; and if he 
were doing badly, why he was still 
on the Hindenberg Line and hadn’t 
done a steam round to the Horns 
where there’s twenty or thirty ships 
milling about and catching plenty 
of fish. And of course Bill’s left 
wondering what made his old man 
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check up on him, unless it’s that he; 
had a run of slack hauls and 5 
thinking of making a move. 

“Tt didn’t matter much, in any 
case. Bill was doing all right; and 
in the next thirty-six hours he al 
but gets his trip in. Another two 
or three hundred kit and he’s away, 
He daren’t go before, you see, not 
knowing just how well the old man’ 
doing. 

* And then, with no more than 
another twenty-four hours’ fishing 
ahead of him, it starts to blow. 
There wasn’t much warning. The 
wind dropped, and a big, greasy 
swell comes rolling in from the 
sou’-west ; and then the wind, puffy 
at first from the nor’-west, until, 
with a bang, it flies round into the 
sou’-west and blows like a bastard. 
I won’t say it took Bill by surprise, 
because he’s a good seaman, and he 
could read the signs as well as the 
next man ; but he were determined to 
get that extra two or three hundred 
kit of fish, and he took a risk. Nobody 
can tell how bad a gale’s going to be 
nor how long it will last, and Bill, 
busy filling up his shelf-pounds with 
nice fat cod and haddocks, decides 
to give it a bit longer. 

“They hauled that night about 
9.0; and Tom, the mate, had the 
watch, and came on to the bridge. | 
should have told you about Tom. 
He’s a man of about 45 or 46, ! 
suppose, a very decent little bloke, 
but windy. He holds a skipper’s 
ticket, but he never had a ship of 
his own but once, when he were matt 
of the Viking. Took her one Christ- 
mas trip when her skipper wert 
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having a trip off. Went east side of 
Iceland and didn’t catch much, so 
he decided to have a go on the 
Hindenberg Line. It’s not too 
healthy up there that time of the 
year; and old Tom lets himself get 
caught out. Ay,” said the Skipper, 
“he had a right do; a full gale from 
the nor’-east with very heavy icing ; 
stove his wheelhouse in and smashed 
the engine-room skylights; very 
nearly lost the ship by all accounts, 
only there were a lull ; just gave him 
time to run into Derry—Dyrafjord, 
as you call it. And when he got back 
to fish-dock, he only had a thousand 
kit aboard and the whole lot were 
rotten. So he never went skipper 
again, and he doesn’t like the 
Hindenberg Line. 

“ Anyway, he comes up on to the 


III 


The Skipper paused to peer 
through the glasses at the other 
trawler, a quarter of a mile away, 
which was hauling; and I found 
my mind occupied with the image 
of the Norseman, plugging along 
under a black and flying sky, the 
floodlights on her superstructure 
showing every detail of her decks, 
the fish shining in the pounds and 
the men, in their black and yellow 


| cilskins, gutting; and at the limit 


of the lights, the wave-crests flickering 
above the rail like tongues of cold 
white flame. 

“At 10.0,” said the Skipper, 
putting the glasses back in the rack, 
“although there was a fair sea 
Tunning, the ship was riding pretty 
H2 
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bridge after they’ve hauled, and Bill 
notices he’s looking a bit white about 


the gills. 


“* Breezing up a bit,’ says Bill; 


and Tom nods. If you’ve had it once 
you never forget, and Bill knows just 
what’s in his mind. 


**T think we'll be all right for 


another tow,’ says Bill; and Tom 
hesitates for a second, then he goes 
back to the deck, and the blokes 
start to shovel the gear back over the 
side. It weren’t blowing a gale then, 
mind you; you can’t fish if it’s 
blowing harder than Force 4 or 5, 
depending on the sea; it’s too dan- 
gerous for the men and too hard on 
the gear ; but Bill must have known 
what was in the offing. 
in the mood to be crossed by a gale 
of wind, that’s all.” 


He weren’t 


steady; steady enough for young 
Bill, who’d been on the bridge with 
hardly a break for about five days 
and nights, to hand the wheel over 
to Tom while he went down to the 
day-cabin for an hour’s nap. They 
were towing northerly when Tom 
took over the wheel ; Bill told him to 
alter to port in a wide circle at 10.45 
and steady on south. That would 
put them in a good position for 
hauling at 11.30. 

“There was a good deal of 
movement on the ship, and once 
or twice Tom left the wheel and 
checked the warps. As you may 
have noticed,” said the Skipper 
with a grin, “a trawler with her 
gear down looks after herself very 
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nicely. They were sawing up and 
down a fair bit ewith the pitch of 
the ship, and every now and then 
there was a squawk from the winch 
when the gear was lifted off the 
bottom and landed again with a 
bump. A couple of times he had to 
call the winch-operators from the 
pounds and level up the warps. 
But he didn’t see any reason to call 
the skipper. He must have had an 
uncomfortable two hours up there, 
all the same. It can be bloody 
lonely, up here at night, with the 
wind howling in the shrouds and the 
sea getting up. 

** Any road, at 10.45 he puts the 
wheel over to port, and they start to 
come round. As they came beam to 
sea, there were no doubt the weather 
had worsened a fair bit during the 
tow; she started to take so much 
water aboard that the blokes on deck 
had to pack up gutting and get the 
fish-room hatches closed. 

* About 11.20, she were just 
beginning to bring wind and sea 
on to the bow, when something 
happened aft. Tom, and the other 
bloke on the bridge with him, said 
afterwards they didn’t hear it so 
much as feel it—the sudden jolt of 
something parting. 

* Ay,” said the Skipper, “just as 
I was saying at the beginning, 
something parting, just like that 
shackle-pin. Only, for a moment, 
they neither of them knew what it 
was ; they thought it must be one 
of the warps. Then Tom dashes 
across to the starboard window. At 
first he didn’t see anything amiss. 
Then he noticed the lead of the 
for’ard warp. Instead of leading aft 
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about parallel with the ship’s rail 
and down into the towing-block, 
it were leading steeply down into 
the sea, close to the ship’s side. He 
knew at once then : the pin that holds 
the towing-block shut had parted, 
the towing-block had flown open, 
and the warps had come unblocked, 

“Now this was where he made 
what the courts of inquiry call ‘an 
error of judgement.’ Instead of 
flying to the wheel and getting the 
port helm off her, he ran to tell the 
skipper. 

** Bill had heard or felt the jolt in 
his sleep, and it had woken him up. 
He lay where he was for a second, 
puzzling, and then he was off the 
settee and on to the bridge, nearly 
colliding with Tom who was on his 
way to shake him. 

* * Towing-block’s carried away, 
Skipper!’ yelled Tom, a bit out of 
breath. Bill pushed past him and 
saw the swinging compass-card and 
the needle of the rudder-indicator 
over to port, and he was at the wheel 
in a bound and spinning it to star- 
board, and his voice was blazing: 
* You'll have your warps foul of your 
propeller ! ’ 

** His hand was still on the spokes 
when the vibration of the engines 
died away. 

“They all knew what had hap- 
pened then, even before the engine- 
room telegraph rang of its own 
accord to Stop, and the whistle in 
the engine-room voice-pipe went 
wheeeeee ! 

“Tt was the chief, very agitated. 
‘What’s happened? My engines 
have seized up solid!’ 
““*Warp’s foul of the propeller: 
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that’s what’s happened,” says Bill ; 
and sent for him to come up on the 
bridge. 

“They were in a spot, and Bill 
knew it. First of all, they had to 
get their gear back aboard; and 
with one of the warps parted by 
the propeller, it would be what we 
call a one-ended job—and that can 
be a brute in a seaway. Then they 
had to try and get the propeller 
clear, before the gale really hit them ; 
otherwise they’d be about as sea- 
worthy as a skiff without oars. 

“Tt didn’t help that poor old Tom 
had broken down completely and 
was gibbering and moaning in the 
wing of the bridge—it was the last 
trip he ever did, poor old chap; 
keeps a pub now, well, never mind 
where. Bill sent him aft, and called 
out the bosun; and after a couple 
of hours’ hard graft—she was rolling 
her guts out, and there were green 
seas coming over the rail: it’s sur- 
prising they never lost anybody— 
they managed to get the trawl 
aboard, and a couple of good bags 
into the bargain. They also managed 
to grab the parted warp—or the bit 
of it that was round the propeller. 
They put it on the winch and tried 
to heave it clear, while the chief 
juggled with his engines, rocking 
them from ahead to astern and back 
again. But it didn’t do any good: 
they must have had half a dozen 
turns round the blades and the shaft 
outside the gland. It was solid. 

“Come daylight, things didn’t 
look too good. They'd rigged the 
fore-door as a sea-anchor, and that 
was keeping her head up a bit; 
but it was blowing up all the time— 
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Bill reckoned it was blowing Force 
8 or 9 by this time—and the ship 
was feeling it. The waves were 
breaking right over her, and she 
was getting sluggish as a ship will 
when she’s got her voyage in and a 
fair bit of water slopping about as 
well. It was only a matter of time 
before something gave way, and 
then the sea would take her, the 
same as it’s taken many another ship 
in her position. 

** Ay,” said the Skipper reflectively, 
“it mever pays to take a chance at 
sea.” He said nothing for a minute, 
and I looked out at the dancing blue 
water with the sun shining on it— 
the smiler with the knife. 

** At any rate, things are looking 
pretty dodgy when old Job’s com- 
forter, Georgie Parsons, who’s doing 
a bit of research on his own account, 
in case the skipper should decide to 
call for help, picks up the Icelandic 
weather service, forecasting gales 
Force 10 for the area and advising 
all trawlers to run for shelter. 

*“ That decided Bill. ‘ What other 
ships are there in the area, Sparks ?” 
Georgie thought for a _ second. 
‘ Arctic Seal’s gone, Skipper; so’s 
Tern. There’s only your old man, 
and he’ll be seventy or eighty miles 
away. If he hasn’t packed up.’ 

“You're a _ cheerful bastard, 
Sparks,’ says Bill. ‘ Better give him 
a call, anyway.’ And under his 
breath I daresay he added: ‘I 
don’t like the look of things.’ 

‘* Sparks goes off and does a bit of 
knob-twiddling, and to his surprise 
he raises Arctic Fox inside a few 
minutes, loud and clear. So Bill 
goes down the wireless-room and 
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tells old Sam what’s happened— 
and [ll bet it were like cutting off 
his right hand to have to admit he 
was in trouble! And old Sam—I 
can just hear him, grumpy as hell, 
says: ‘ Well, I suppose I’ll have to 
chuck up fishing and come and give 
you a tow.’ 

*** So you're still at it, then,’ says 
Bill. He can never resist getting a 
crack in at his old man. ‘Don’t 
hang about, Dad, that’s all. It’s 
blowing Force 9 here, and it’s not 
too funny. How long d’you reckon 
you'll be ?’ 

“* Oh,’ says Sam. ‘Not more 
than an hour, I shouldn’t think.’ 

*** An hour ! ’ Bill laughed. ‘ From 
Klondyke ? You must be crazy !’ 

**7’m not on Klondyke,’ says 
Sam. ‘I’m on the Hindenberg Line, 
same as you.’ 

“Tt took Bill a second or two to 
take this in. ‘On the. . . Hindenberg 
Line. ...’ Then the penny drops. 
‘Why, you crafty old b——!’ 

“‘Sam’s roar of laughter nearly 
broke the mike. ‘ Have your towing- 
gear ready and I'll take you into 
Dyrafjord.’ 

“And that was that,” said the 
Skipper, “—or nearly. Sam drifted 
a line across to him and took him in 
tow, and they were forty-eight hours 
staggering in towards the coast before 
the weather moderated; and by that 
time Bill’s propeller’s freed itself; so 
he calls old Sam up and thanks him 
very much for the lift and sets off 
home, full speed, and lands his trip 
twenty-four hours ahead of him.” 
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The Skipper broke off to check 
the echometer reading, and I said: 
“But what was old Sam doing 
the Hindenberg Line? I don’t get 
it.” 

The Skipper chuckled. “Kon 
dyke had gone sour on him, sam 
as it had done on Bill. He gets 
row of slack hauls, so he decides to 
push off. That’s why he gave Bil 
that call earlier on; and from the 
tone of Bill’s voice—for I’m bloody 
sure he couldn’t keep the triumph 
out of it—he guessed he was doing 
all right; so he simply pulls his 
ends in and joins him. By the time 
Sam gets there, though, it’s started 
to thicken up, and they never se 
each other.” I nodded, and the 
Skipper went on: “ But you haven't 
heard the cream of it. Sam only 
landed two thousand kit, while young 
Bill landed over twenty-seven hun- 
dred; and that odd seven hundred 
kit were enough to make him top 
skipper. 

‘IT happened to be in the offic 
when old Sam comes in just after 
having heard the news. He were 
almost speechless with indignation 
‘Him top skipper of the port!’ he 
splutters, slamming his cap down 
on the gaffer’s desk; ‘and I towed 
the booger half-way home! | 
wouldn’t trust him with a boa 
in his bath!’” 

I laughed, and the Skipper said: 
“ How did we get on to that? Ob, 
ay; that shackle-pin: I remember. 
Well, it only goes to show what I 
was saying, doesn’t it ?” 
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Ir you look at an old map of Bengal, 
you will see marked the forgotten 
military stations of the Hon’ble East 
India Company. Each lies adjacent 
toan Indian city. Most are crumb- 
ling now, for their use is past. 
Travelling by Land-Rover on by-road 
and bullock-track from deep in the 
Darjeeling hills, we came to several of 
these cantonments. The moulding 
stucco walls still held a hint of 
melancholy splendour. The atmo- 
sphere beneath the gracious colon- 
nades invoked the past for us with 
uncanny persistency. Even refugees 
from East Pakistan camping on 
some of the verandahs could not 
dispel this malignant evocation. 

Heading for Calcutta, we had 
crossed the Mahanadi and the Ganges 

on frail country craft. It was not 
until the sun was low on the third 
day that we knew we were close to 
Plassey. A few miles beyond, the 
Cantonment of Berhampore was 
, marked with the symbol of a dak 
bungalow. 

We turned off the main highway. 
Immediately we encountered that 
Strange atmosphere again. Great 
country houses, set among fertile 
acres, long since abandoned, were 








THE MUTINY AT BERHAMPORE 


BY DAVID WILSON FLETCHER 


‘If there be fuel prepared, it is hard to tell whence the spark 
shall come that will set it on fire. . . 


.’—BACON. 


now salmon-pink and saffron in the 
slanting sunlight. These same peepul 
and mango trees lining the approaches 
to the cantonment must have shaded 
the soldiers of the old Bengal Army 
as they shaded us now. Viewed 
across the open space of the maidan, 
the old limewashed buildings that 
aligned its sides had the dignity of 
marble in the fading day. 

The dak bungalow lies at the east- 
ern fringe. It must be as old as the 
cantonment itself. The verandah, 
deep beneath the cant of its lichened 
tiles, was already astir with shadows. 
We wondered, joking to each other, 
what phantoms would share their 
rest with us this night! 

It was dark ; the moon hung thin 
as silver wire above the river-line 
before we had finished a meal. I 
wandered across the great maidan, 
smelling the dewed dust, the familiar 
warm scents of an Indian night. At 
one corner is mounted an ancient 
cannon—telic of Plassey. As I ran 
my hands over the still-warm metal, 
I heard from afar the sentinel note 
of a bugle. So there were still 
soldiers at Berhampore ! 

Standing there, allowing the atmo- 
sphere of the cantonment to work 
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upon my senses, I recalled that 
it was on this very maidan one 
hundred years ago, on just such a 
night as this, that mutiny had 
broken out... . 


Few soldiers outsleep the dawn. 
On the 27th February 1857, Colonel 
Mitchell, commanding the 19th 
Native Infantry of the Hon’ble East 
India Company’s Bengal Army, 
senior officer at Berhampore, rose 
without premonition of what the 
day would bring. The maidan was 
still dark with dew, the sun but 
tipping the plains when the 19th 
paraded. 

Spaced shoulder to shoulder, their 
crimson jackets well filled, white 
nankeens taut at the crutch, buttoned 
at the calf, dark faces steady to the 
fore, Mitchell’s sepoys were a splen- 
did body. Burnished accoutrements 
snapped reflections, though not a 
muscle stirred. His officers’ camlet 
raggies faced with gold were startling 
to the eye. Their swords sweeping 
to salute cleaved the air with spec- 
tacular glitter. That this corps 
should harbour mutiny seemed 
beyond reason. 

It was much later in the day that 
disaffection became apparent. 

Mitchell, returned to his quarters, 
had consumed the heavy Indian 
tiffin. It wanted some three hours 
for the early sundown to relieve the 
heat. The room was shuttered. 
Mitchell, in cotton trews and vest, 
lounged beneath the punkah trying 
to concentrate on official correspon- 
dence. Monotonous_ copperplate 
letters danced across the pages. 
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Papers stuck to his forearms as he 
leaned on the teak. 

He heard hooves on the gravel 
outside; iron rims slithered to 
rest. The punkah’s motion eased; 
the cord slackened. The punkah- 
wallah croaked salaam before the 
shutters were rapped. An easy 
baritone called, “It is McAndrew, 
sir. Are you awake?” 

“Come in, McAndy.” 

The adjutant pushed open the 
door, saluted rigidly, then relaxed. 

“Hurry and close that shutter, 
McAndy. That damn punkahwallah 
needs nudging ! ” 

“TI would have come before, sir, 
but I made sure the men were back 
in lines first. A most serious thing 
has happened... .” 

Mitchell gave his adjutant a hard 
look. “ Well?” 

“This morning’s parade, sir; 
blank ammunition should haye been 
issued. I inspected the sepoys’ 
pouches. They were empty.” 

“Empty ?” Mitchell repeated. 

“Empty, sir. The men refused 
to draw their percussion-caps. I’ve 


been asking the native officers. } 


They say the men believe the car- 
tridges are defiled with cow and pig 
grease ! ” 

The two men stared at each other 
in silence. At length Mitchell said 
very quietly, “ Sit down, McAndy. 
Can you tell me how this has 
happened ? ” 

“J think it started after those 
men of the 34th arrived from 
Barrackpore.” 

“The stud-horse escort last 
week ?” 
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“Yes, sir. You know those fellows 
from Presidency H.Q. love to brag. 
The Governor-General is at his 
country seat there ; General Hearsey 


;| personally takes them in review; 


they see European women driving 
about. By contrast they regard 
Bethampore as highly provincial. I 
think they boasted there had already 
been a demonstration at H.Q.” 

“You mean the burning down 
of the telegraph office ? ” 

“Yes, sir. Then yesterday that 
second detachment of the 34th 
coming in with the convalescent 
officers. There seem to be a number 
of loud-mouthed braggarts among 
them. There was a lot of excitement 
in the lines last night.” 

“Likely enough! The old 34th 
were a mutinous crowd. Before your 
time I think, McAndy. Thirteen 
years ago they mutinied in the face 
of the Sikh Army, were disbanded, 
struck from the Army Lists. This 
new 34th sound as contemptible. 
Their disease is contagious, too!” 

“ That consignment of gunpowder 
from Calcutta last month ; the men 
saw the kegs on the hackeries. They 
thought it was ammunition. Yester- 
day the fatigue party drawing stores 
noticed the cartridge - paper was 
slightly different in colour from 
usual. The men of the 34th told 


them all ammunition is  con- 
taminated.” 
“So that’s it!” Mitchell fell 


silent, recalling how a fortnight 
earlier a Brahmin havildar had 
asked him, “What is this story 
that everyone is talking about, sir, 
that Government intend to make 
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the Army use cows’ and pigs’ 
grease on ammunition for the new 
rifles ? ” 

Mitchell had been forthright. He 
had sent for the native officers. If 
the men would heed such nonsense 
they could go themselves and see 
the cartridges being greased, he told 
them. His assertive contempt for 
the rumour seemed at the time to 
have convinced them. His regiment 
had been in contact with spoiling 
elements for some time. Hard by 
was the seething city of Moorsheda- 
bad, capital of the Newab Nazim of 
Bengal, direct in line from the 
Soubadars who had once ruled the 
province. The Newab squirmed 
under fancied indignities at the hands 
of the British, and lost no chance 
to spread sedition. The sepoys re- 
mained loyal. But now came these 
men of their sister regiment, the 
disaffected 34th. ... 

Tediously they pieced the story 
into sequence, back through the 
months, tracing the shadowy pattern. 

“We have known something like 
this would force the issue eventually, 
sir. The sepoy can never conceal 
his feelings.” 

“Ever since January, when the 
new rifles arrived at Dum Dum... .” 

“It’s open knowledge that they’re 
holding meetings at night, too. On 
grand rounds I’ve seen men often 
enough, in groups flitting among the 
barracks, faces muffled in the dark- 
ness; gone to earth like a flash at 
my challenge. I’ve put my horse 
at them before now, but I might have 
been riding at shadows ! ” 


Mitchell nodded grimly. “The 
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native officers do not deny it. 
They evade my questions, assure me 
they will be the first to inform me 
if there are matters for alarm.” 

* But things have changed from 
the old days when the sepoy felt his 
officers were infallible ! ” 

* You’re right, McAndy. 
interference from the Adjutant- 
General’s office! Pandering to the 
outcries of missionary societies and 
self- elected William Wilberforces 
have shaken his confidence. He’s 
begun to listen to the agitators 
of the Hindu Dhama Dobha, or 
emissaries from rascals like Newab 
Nazim.” 

McAndrew did not reply. He 
was a man who hated generalities ; 
he could think only of the matter in 
hand. Although resolute in emer- 
gency, he seldom saw issues on a 
wide plain. In him, Colonel Mitchell, 
unsubtle himself, lacking tact but 
not courage, did not have the voice 
that might have tempered his judg- 
ments. They were men alike. Splen- 
did soldiers in the service of the 
Company; dependable, unimagina- 
tive, but resenting the politic man- 
ceuvring of Government which de- 
posed their traditional omnipotence 
through the corps. 

Mitchell swept aside the papers 
before him with an imperious gesture. 
He had taken the measure of the 
Army early in his service. The 
native officers holding commissions 
direct from the Company were its 
core. Their influence was immense; 


Damn 


veterans, fast in reputation as heroes 
to the sepoys, they could meet every 
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eventuality. “Hold on, McAndy, 
while I button up. We'll turn out 
the N.O.s at the quarter-guard ; take 
some gup from them.” 

The sun was below the tree-line 
by the time the Colonel and his 
adjutant climbed into the gig. The 
shade of evening brought instant 
relief. The air, though warm, 
fanned their cheeks pleasantly as 
they drove along the crumbled 
ochre - clay road. Mosquitoes in 
malignant profusion whined and 
shimmered still unsuspected. Veran- 
dahs in the shadow of their colon- 
nades were velvet-purple save where 
early lamps cast mellow light to the 
nullah’s edge. At that hour the 
cantonment was singularly quiet. 
The last two crows, unaccountably 
mute, drifted from the Plassey gun 
at the square’s east corner, taking 
wing towards the night. Near the 
sepoys’ lines the rich scent of spiced 
cooking tainted the breeze. 

As though expecting the summons 
and holding themselves in readiness, 
the officers assembled quickly. They 
were portly, most of them; heavily 
whiskered without exception. Their 
medals bore impressive witness to 
their years in the Company’s service, 
McAndrew noticed a ruck at the 
waist-band of many ; a protuberance 
under their jacket-flaps. He guessed 
their dhotis were beneath. Then he 
brought them to attention, and 
stepped across to the Colonel. 

Now Mitchell sought assurance. 
He looked to the Soubadar-Major. 
Rigid, implacable, that old soldier 
stood lightly grasping his massive 
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sibre-helve, eyes far-seeing beyond 
his Colonel’s shoulder, flat, un- 
responsive. There was light enough 
for Mitchell to discern that look. 
Its significance in India was unmis- 
takable. 

Anger was not far below the 
surface of the Colonel’s mood, 
though at first his tone was modu- 
lated. “This morning the men 
refused to obey an order. None of 
you have brought me the reason 
why!” He spoke careful Hindus- 
tani; slowly, clipping off each word. 
“There are men who eat the Sahib 
Company’s salt yet babble evil 
against Government. Their voices 
are like the chattering in the zenana. 
These men should not carry the 
musket or wear the coat which their 
brothers have made famous. The 
Sahib Company has known of these 
twitterings for a long time, but its 
Kindness is as all the water in the 
Brahmaputra. . . .” 

Mitchell’s words went on. The 
officers listened attentively. By 
degrees their shoulders braced, hands 
slipped up to tug at moustaches ; 
fierce, proud gesture. To McAndrew 
it seemed that no further effort was 
needed. The Colonel had struck the 
tight note. He had no power of 


| oratory, but he spoke from the heart, 


and his words had an undertone 
of anger. His native officers took 
this to be a righteous wrath. 

The swift twilight was spent before 
Mitchell had done. Lanterns were 


| diaphanous mist-rings among the 


sepoys’ lines. McAndrew felt relief 
flow through him. His gelding in 
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the shafts of the gig stamped im- 
patiently. 

Mitchell, too, sensing perhaps his 
triumph, thought to press his advan- 
tage. “‘ The names of the mutinous 
men will be given to the adjutant 
before morning muster.” 

“ Sir!” McAndrew snapped to 
attention. 

The native officers stirred un- 
easily. Theylooked to the Soubadar- 
Major to speak for them. Had it 
been light enough Mitchell might 
have seen that delitescent expression 
close over their faces again. 

The Colonel turned to go. The 
Soubadar-Major spoke. “ Sir, the 
sepoys were wrong to refuse to accept 
cartridges at issue this morning, but 
they did so in fear for their caste, 
not contempt of the Sahib Company 
or the orders of the Officer Sahibs. 
We shall speak to them most harshly 
and tell them Your Honour’s words 
that have assured us that Govern- 
ment does not wish to defile their 
servants. We shall make the Com- 
pany’s salt smart on their gums! 
They will carry remorse like a burden 
for many days. They will revile these 
men of the 34th who spread this evil 
among them. 

** Could, then, the sepoys beallowed 
to show their sorrow by actions ; 
their loyalty by obedience? When 
we tell them their cartridges are not 
polluted . . .” 

“Polluted, by thunder!” Mit- 
chell’s anger fulminated. ‘“ Those 
cartridges were made up a year ago, 
here in this cantonment by the 
regiment before us. And well they 
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know it! Let them once refuse to 
take ammunition again ; I will have 
the whole corps ordered to Burma 
or China! Then they shall have a 
choice indeed. Cartridges or death. 
And they shall die ignobly ! ” 

The native officers were aghast. 
The Colonel Sahib showed anger, 
but now his anger was different. 
He threatened. He spoke as one 
who feigns anger to conceal a sinister 
design. Could there be truth in 
the rumours? He showed no sur- 
prise at what he had heard. Could 
he have known that the sepoys 
believed themselves in danger of 
defilement? From whom would 
he have heard but from Government? 
They were silent. 

Into their silence Mitchell read 
insubordination. He had wasted 
time by careful explanation. He 
had reasoned with them, contained 
his instinctive contempt at their 
disloyalty. So they would stand 
with the men against the tradition 
of their rank, disregard his assurances 
for the sake of their ridiculous 
superstitions. His voice, raucous 
with anger, carried beyond their 
orbit. “Let not a man of this 
regiment think his disobedience will 
pass unnoticed,” he shouted. “ The 
severest punishment will meet each 
one who actively resists the orders 
of Government.” 

Mitchell in his years had seen 
something of contumacy. One can- 
not reason with a mad dog! How 
well he remembered Moseley’s 
debacle over ration allowances in 
the face of the Sikh Army in °44. 
The moment to crush mutiny was 
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at the outset. A touch of intimida- 
tion now might yet tilt the scale, 
He left them with a threat. “ Orders 
will be obeyed or I will have every 
man in the corps blown from the 
guns ! ” 

Mitchell and McAndrew got into 
the gig and drove smartly away, 
The Colonel took out his lawn square 
and ran it round the inside of his 
collar. Beside him his adjutant 
stared grimly into the night. “ There 
can be no doubt, I’m afraid. There 
is danger in the air!” Mitchell 
spoke in part to himself. 

McAndrew said slowly, “ There 
are Alexandra’s sowars. Should we 
warn the cavalry to stand-to, sir?” 

“And the artillery detachment. 
Thank God their lines are away 
from the infantry! They could not 
have been contaminated yet.” The 
situation might become desperate. 
It might be necessary to disarm the 
19th. There were no European 
troops this side of Barrackpore, a 
hundred miles away. The battery 
of post guns that came under his 
command was well officered and loyal. 
The regiment of irregular cavalry, 
though short in numbers, could 
follow a few rounds of grape with a 
sabre charge and break a regiment 
of foot at a blow. It was not that 
he believed things would come to 
this, but he must assess his power 
to awe. 

“Send orders to both cavalry 
and artillery to attend tomorrow’ 
parade,” said Mitchell grimly. “And 
pray God, tonight, we may dismiss 
them within the hour!” 

McAndrew took him back to his 
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quarters. Fireflies hung densely 
dustered in the mango-tope flanking 
the building. Their massed irides- 
cent bodies had attracted Mitchell 
on several occasions. He had never 
seen them so thick as on this night. 
He stood at the verandah rail a 
moment inhaling the warm breeze. 
The sound of McAndrew’s gig 
receded in the direction of the 
cavalry lines. 

Mitchell retired at a little after ten. 
He lay listening to the swish, swish 
of the punkah, heavy with thought 
of what the morrow would bring. 
The atmosphere was stifling. As 
the night advanced the breeze veered 
farther south. He thrust the cotton 
couch-cover aside, oblivious of the 
whine of mosquitoes. In that heat 
which saps energy, bemuses appraisal, 
fritters resolution, he drifted towards 
sleep. 

He awoke, startled, alert, to lie on 
sweat-sodden sheets conscious that 
something was wrong. The punkah 
had stopped. Then he realised that 
the gentle rattle and flap had been 
replaced by another sound. From 
deep in the cantonment came the 
beat of drums, a confused distant 
uproar, vociferous, tumultuous. 

No stab of moonlight between 
the shutters relieved the darkness. 
Mitchell swung his legs to the floor, 
for a nightmare moment groped. 
He had no doubt what was happen- 
ing. The regiment had risen ! 

As Mitchell dragged on his 
nankeens, a sense of relief quickened 
his will to action. No admonition 
from the Adjutant-General’s office 
could now say he had been pre- 
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cipitate! He shouted for the ser- 
vants. The sound sent rats scuttling 
across the sagging jute ceiling to 
hide under the shingled eaves. The 
punkah began plaintively wafting 
again. 

He was on the verandah dressed 
before the first servant appeared, 
gummy-eyed, unsteady with bhang. 
He sent for syces to bring his horse, 
and mastalchis with resin flares. 

In a fever of impatience to get down 
to the lines he considered leaving 
afoot. Then a thought stayed him. 
He went back, spent minutes ad- 
justing his dress, sluicing night 
sweat from his face and neck, 
tightening the sabre buckles. Who 
knew what the dawn would bring ? 
He touched a hand-towel to his boots, 
heard his startled horse whinny. 
All the while the clamour and throb 
grew in volume on the night. 

Orange light from the spluttering 
flares leaped up the walls as the 
link - runners mustered. Mitchell 
turned his horse to the cavalry lines. 

The detachment commander was 
already standing-to. His pale face 
peered down at the Colonel from the 
verandah rail. 

** Get your troopers into the saddle 
and parade before the quarter-guard 
immediately.” 

“ Sir ! ” 

“And move man, move! 
mutiny, no less!” 

“Sir! Your pardon, sir, who is 


It’s 


it? Who have mutinied ?” 

“The roth. . . .” said Mitchell 
harshly. “ My regiment... .” He 
drove his spurs deep, brought his 
charger to rear, turned at a pivot 





and clattered off in the direction of 
the bachelor officers’ quarters. 


It will never be known what signal 
caused the sepoys to rise. The cry 
of ‘Fire!’ first turned many out 
into the darkness—a darkness so 
absolute that men stumbled and ran 
into each other in confusion. The 
great fear that was in their hearts 
now took definite form. The 
Colonel’s order that the cavalry 
and artillery were to join the morning 
parade had passed by sinister intel- 
ligence through the infantry lines. 
To some it appeared conclusive that 
the suspect cartridges were to be 
forced on them under the muzzles 
of the guns. 

As the tumult increased and 
confusion spread, there were some 
who said they could hear the clatter 
of gun-carriage wheels even now 
advancing. Others babbled that 
the cavalry were galloping down 
upon them. The men ran hither 
and thither, caught by the throat 
with panic which deafened their 
ears to the shouted conflicting com- 
mands of the native officers, many 
of whom had been sleeping fully 
equipped in expectation of the 
outbreak. 

On the impulse of self-preservation 
a concerted rush was made to the 
bells-of-arms. Men seized their 
muskets, shouldering aside their 
dazed comrades at guard, and forcibly 
snatched up the very cartridges 
which they determined to refuse on 
issue. Instinctively they bit off the 
ends and loaded their weapons. 

Men were knocked sprawling into 
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the nullahs; trampled by their 
comrades. Their cries of alarm and 
pain added to the confusion. Lan- 
terns dashed from nerveless hands 
splattered on the gravel. Patches 
of flaming oil built up the imbroglio, 
Sepoys, inflamed by bhang, leapt 
to their drums, pounding without 
reason. In the heat of the night men 
had flung aside their clothes and, 
unable to find them in the confusion, 
rushed about now partly naked. 
Dust enveloped them in choking 
clouds. 

In the absence of positive orders, 
stimulated only by infectious panic, 
the fracas went on for an hour, 
At length it was borne in upon 
the majority that no danger was 
imminent. Every man was by now 
belted and armed, though most were 
undressed. Many had loaded mus- 
kets, though by God’s grace not one 
had yet discharged his piece. 

What echo of discipline caused 
them gradually to form up in rank 
and platoon on the square? Some- 
howit happened. And then suddenly, 
unaccountably, a great silence came 
over them. They stood with only 
the gentle soughing of trees and 
occasional clink of a man’s accoutre- 
ments to break the quiet. How 
many felt the pang of guilt; knew 
remorse at their own foolishness— 
men who had stood fast beneath 
their colours in the face of the 
Company’s enemies. There was 
no danger now; only rumours 
fermented by the visitors of the 
ignoble 34th. On what evidence 
were they certain of defilement? 
Terror waned. And who can say 
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they would not all have slipped 
quietly away, back to their lines in 
shame. . .? 

But at that moment they heard 
the sounds they most dreaded. 
Panic returned with a blinding rush. 
Fah man gripped his musket in 
tligious fervour or fear. Through 
the darkness could be heard the 
dump and shuffle of hooves. Cavalry 
mm the move! Advancing towards 
them ! 

Alexandra’s troopers, in obedience 
to orders, were mustering on the 
maidan. Then, as though this 
evidence of their impending de- 
struction. was not enough for the 
demoralised sepoys, they heard the 
rattle of chain-traces, the rumbling 
wheels of artillery. They saw the 
flaming torches as the detachment 
came between the buildings flank- 
ing the square. Colonel Mitchell, 
having turned the European officers 
from their beds, was bringing down 
the guns, to precipitate the very fear 
which lay behind the whole unhappy 
panic, 

It was now past midnight. 
Mitchell had the guns aligned and 
loaded. The cavalry were closed 
up on them. The European officers 
wanted to go forward and reason 
with their men, but Mitchell would 
not allow it. “They will mis- 
construe such a move as hostile. 
They may fire. Gentlemen, the only 
blood I want spilled is that of the 
treacherous dogs who provoked this 
mutiny |” 

His officers were confident that 
Whatever manceuvre Mitchell took 
Would be founded on experience. 
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It was in parley or tactful approach 
that Mitchell’s weakness lay. 

** Captain McAndrew, go forward; 
have the call sounded for the native 
officers to assemble.” 

“ Sir.”’ 

“A final warning, I think!” 
he added imperiously. 

The torches lighted a macabre 
scene that February night. All the 
troops of the station paraded, the 
19th Native Infantry facing the 
gunners and sowars in open defiance, 
while the bugle rang in the darkness. 
Tension tautened as the whole con- 
course waited to see if the summons 
would be obeyed. As yet the native 
officers had not cast their lot. 

At length they came forward, 
ranged before their Colonel for the 
second time that night. 

If Mitchell had been injudicious 
earlier he perceived no reason for 
moderation now. “ You chose to 
ignore my warning,” he said. “‘ You 
allowed these lying rumours to 
continue undenied. Have you but 
once known me not to be of my 
word ?” 

Benign heads were shaken. The 
Soubadar-Major would have spoken, 
but Mitchell cut him short. 

“TI told you that mutiny would 
bring terrible punishment, and I 
solemnly tell you now that I will see 
every mutineer blown from the guns 
if I die for it myself! ” 

“Colonel Sahib, these are not 
mutineers. . . .” 

“What! You dare to tell me 
those are ranks of innocent men? 
Have they fallen in at midnight for 

dawn parade?” Mitchell’s face 








suffused with fury. Momentarily 
his Hindustani failed. 

* Colonel Sahib, do not feel anger 
with your children!” The Soubadar- 
Major spoke in the old tradition. 
“They are impelled by ignorance 
and superstition. They are wild 
with excitement at the thought of 
being defiled. Tomorrow they will 
feel great shame so that none will 
dare meet his officer’s eye. They 
will fast in penance, many of them. 
Now they are incapable of hearing 
reasonable words.” 

The native officers nodded unan- 
imity. A grizzled Punjabi Jemadar 
added, “It is fear that keeps them 
here now. If the Colonel Sahib 
would send the guns and cavalry 
away they would go back to the lines 
quietly.” 

“The guns and cavalry will go 
when the sepoys have dispersed,” 
said Mitchell. “First they must 
lay down their arms.” 

“‘ Huzoor, that they cannot do. 
They fear that once they are dis- 
armed they will be destroyed ! ” 

“‘ Let the guns go, Colonel Sahib. 
It is the guns they fear.” 

“And well they might,” said 
Mitchell grimly. “I have given 
my orders. When their arms are 
laid down the guns will withdraw.” 

“* Huzoor, they cannot see reason! 
If you dismiss the artillery we stake 
our honour the men will retire ! ” 

Now it fell to Mitchell to take a 
momentous decision. If it came to 
the ultimate test, could he be cer- 
tain that the native gunners and 
sowars would fall on their comrades 
at his command? Alternatively, if 
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he sent them away, might not the 
19th interpret it as weakness and 
get completely out of hand. The 
problem seemed insoluble: safety 
lay on one side; honour on th 
other. 

Presented with the confused situ. 
ation of that dark night, a calmer 
mind than Mitchell’s might wel 
have balked. Mitchell was of the 
school that construed hesitation as 
irresolution. Military logic struggled 
with obduracy. He caught at a 
compromise. 

* The guns and cavalry will leave 
with me,” he said vehemently. “ The 
sepoys can remain here all night if 
they choose! I have passed orders 
for a full parade tomorrow. . . .” 

“ Sir, we implore you to counter 
mand your order. It is that which 
the sepoys fear. They will believe 
that violence intended to be don 
upon them tonight is only deferred 
for a few hours ! ” 

Having taken one retrograde step, 
Mitchell found it easier to take 
another. His European officers stood 
at his back. Some had service a 
long as his own. He would have 
liked to have their opinions, but to 
consult them now would surely be to 
admit vacillation. 

His decision was made expedient 
by a Jemadar stepping forward into 
the circle of light cast by the torches. 
His words were timely. ‘“‘ Colonel 
Sahib, the men are lodging arms. 
We will see to their dispersal, wil 
you but trust to our honour.” 

Reluctant, but with good sens¢, 
Mitchell gave orders for the gums 
to withdraw, the cavalry to dismiss. 
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“And the 
Huzoor ? 

“Captain McAndrew.” 

“Sir!” 

Not without a bitter inward 
struggle Mitchell gave his final 
orders. ‘“‘ Dawn parade only for 
the 19th.” 

“ Sir.” 

At the retrocession of the torches, 
the sepoys knew they were safe, but 
they demonstrated their apprehen- 
sion by spending the night sleeping 
in the dust of the maidan round 
their bells-of-arms. 

This was the preliminary drama to 
the events of that terrible summer of 
’57. What had gone before to bring 
the Army to this state of mutiny ? 


parade tomorrow, 


The sepoys of Bengal were a 
privileged army, exempted from 
foreign service. Their fear of cross- 
ing ‘the black water ’ was associated 
with caste. On Lord Canning’s 
arrival as Governor-General in 1856, 
conditions of service were changed. 
Under the new terms a recruit was 
not accepted who would not ‘ At the 
time of his enlistment, distinctly 
undertake to serve beyond the sea, 
whether in the territories of the 
Company or beyond them.’ 

To the enemies of Government 
Was presented a perfect lever for 
arousing disaffection. ‘The Sahib 
Company would defile the caste of 
the sepoys,’ proclaimed the sedition. 

Recent establishment of railways, 
and the electric telegraph system 
linking main cities, had already been 
accounted by Hindu priests as blows 
at their religion. Immediately before 
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Lord Canning’s arrival, credence 
had been given to this by missionary 
societies who, zealously seizing on 
Britain’s waxing power to extol the 
advantages of Christianity, actually 
cited these as examples of progress 
attributable to the Faith. 
Incredible as it may seem, these 
missionaries had a printed address 
extensively circulated through Bengal 
to ‘educated natives,’ especially to re- 
sponsible Mohammedans in Govern- 
ment employment. ‘The time has 
come,’ read the address, ‘ when 
earnest consideration should be given 
to the question whether or not all 
men should embrace the same system 
of religion.’ It proceeded to prove 
by logic the power of Christianity 
and the advantages of adopting it. 
This document came to be regarded 
as emanating from Government. 
Consequently many insignificant acts 
were suddenly charged with signifi- 
cance, interpreted to add to the 
sedition. 
The new Governor-General made 
a contribution to the funds of the 
Bible Society. He made others to 
the Baptist College at Serampore 
and the Free Church Mission School 
in Calcutta; all donations in tradi- 
tion perpetuated by his predecessors, 
but now suddenly ominous. Lady 
Canning’s interest in Hindu girls’ 
schools heightened conviction that 
it was official policy to break ancient 
caste edicts. To be wholly fair, 
this was in some measure true. 
The ablest member in Supreme 
Council, John Grant, had for long 
urged Government to pass a bill 
‘removing all legal obstacles to 
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re-marriage of Hindu widows.’ The 
custom of suttee and ghastly scenes 
at the burning ghats were within 
memory. Legislation to prevent this 
had been construed as an attack on 
the foundation of Hinduism. Now 
came this new step in emancipation, 
regarded by orthodox Brahmins with 
horror. Widows re-marry! It was 
against the very core of their religion! 
But legislation was far advanced 
before Lord Dalhousie retired. Can- 
ning had only to put his signature to 
the law. Knowing little of the issue, 
positive of Dalhousie’s prudence, 
advised by his Councillors, it was 
among his first acts in his new 
capacity. 

Could there ever have been an 
unluckier coincidence! And the cup 
was not yet full ! 

In the capital, the great evangelist 
spirit, ever predominant in the 
Victorian character, was stirred to 
voice in the churches. From the 
pulpit, society was reproached for 
its oblivious attitude to the ‘ Natives 
of this country who are damned 
to perpetual darkness.’ European 
officers of the Bengal Army were 
moved by such sermons and not 
a few took it upon themselves to 
make such approaches to their men 
as they deemed right. 

In good faith, for instance, the 
commandant of a foot regiment, 
Lieutenant - Colonel Wheler, wrote 
on 15th April 1857: ‘...As to the 
question whether I have endeavoured 
to convert sepoys and others to 
Christianity I would humbly reply 
that this has been my object and I 
concur is the aim and end of every 
Christian who speaks the word of 
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God to another. . . . When speak. 
ing therefore to a native on the 
subject of religion, I am then acting 
in the capacity of a Christian soldier 
under the authority of my heavenly 
superior.’ 

Early in the year proclamations, 
believed to have originated in Persia, 
began to circulate. These called on 
Mohammedans to put aside their 
differences and unite against an infidel 
enemy, tempting thoughts towards 
a restoration of the great Mogul 
Empire. So Hindu and Moham- 
medan, ever intriguing against each 
other, were now briefly joined in 
common purpose. 

Disquiet in the remaining Princely 
States was rife. Only one yea 
before, the great Province of Oude 
had been absorbed by the Company 
administration. Dalhousie’s policy 
of acquiring territory by default of 
direct heirs had already aroused 
petty aristocracy to active antagonism 
of Government. Now came rumours 
of more expansion. 

Another factor which might 
directly have attributed to unrest 
is most curious. With the turn of the 
year came realisation that it was 
exactly one hundred years sinc 
Clive had established British domin- 
ance by the conquest of Bengal. 
In the bazaars men recalled 4 
prophecy of twenty-five years earlier, 
which had declared that the British 
would rule for but one century. 
Cupidity, religious and politic, 
goaded the priesthood to wield this 
prophecy, keeping excitement ful 
ning high. 

And, although the saying wa 
assumed to be Mohammedat- 
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ispired, it was the luni-solar year 
ofthe Hindu Sumbat calendar which 
showed the centenary at hand, not 
the Mohammedan Hejira calendar. 
But origins were of small account ; 
it was in the culmination of these 
influences that danger lay. 

So widespread did unease become 
that it was transmitted by degrees 
to a section of British opinion in 
Calcutta. English language news- 
papers commented, and ultimately 
it was inborne upon Government 
that revolution was in the air. It had 
put faith in the Army, however. As 
long as the Bengal Army was within 
its administration the Province was 
safe! On the rising tide of British 
influence in the East, who could 
aticipate that it was from within 
the Army itself that disaffection 
would take positive form ? 

It was about this time that the 
mystery of the chupattis passing 
from village to village came to be 
enacted. Small flat atta cakes would 
atrive unexpectedly by messenger. 
Fach man receiving one would bake 
others and immediately send them 
to another village. Local District 
Officers knew this was going on, but 
they could never trace the origin, or 
get corroborating interpretations of 
these symbols. One officer was told : 
‘It is an old custom that when a 
chief requires the services of his 
Peasants he sends these chupattis. 
Allwho eat them are pledged to obey.’ 
When asked what the orders would 
be, the reply was: ‘We do not yet 
know. The sign will come later. 
We are now prepared.’ 

The whole story behind the chu- 
Pattis will never be known. They 
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may well have been a sort of fiery 
cross to alert the peasantry—Russell 
of ‘The Times’ reported them as 
such. Sepoys stationed at Umballah 
received them. Their adjutant 
recorded their dismay. ‘ They 
understood them to mean that all 
food was polluted; they were fore- 
warned to resist this attempt on 
their caste.’ 

Then, just after the turn of the 
year, a Chumar, the lowest caste 
Hindu, asked a Brahmin sepoy at 
Dum Dum to lend him his drinking- 
lotah. He was told tauntingly not 
to be insolent; not even to pollute 
the well with his presence. 

The Chumar writhed. “ Soon you 
shall be as one caste with me. With 
my own hands I am greasing car- 
tridges with cow and pig fat which 
you will have to bite.” 

“What idiots jabber is this, 
fool? Our cartridges are greased 
with pure ghee.” 

“Not any more! The feringhee 
will soon force you all to lose your 
caste. Have you not heard of the 
new guns which have come from 
beyond the black water? For these 
the cartridges are made with animal 
fats!” 

The sepoy was startled. He went 
back to the lines to tell his comrades. 
So began the great heresy which 
was to sweep through the land. 

It was true that the old ‘ Brown 
Bess’ musket was to be replaced. 
A consignment of the new Lee-Enfield 
rifles had arrived the year before, 
but had been issued only to British 
troops. Tallow to grease the new 


pattern cartridges was obtained by 
the 


Ordnance Department from 
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Indian contractors. When manu- 
facturing ammunition for sepoy regi- 
ments it was stipulated that no 
bovine or porcine grease should be 
used. For the experimental con- 
signment no specification was con- 
sidered necessary. 

Suddenly Government awoke to 
the fact that sedition was spreading 
without check. Belated orders were 
passed allowing native regiments to 
grease their own ammunition. The 
drill was changed so that they no 
longer had to bite the end off the 
cartridges. These measures only 
served to raise doubts in the sepoys’ 
minds whether defilement had not 
been going on for some while. 

Then the 19th mutinied at 
Berhampore. 


The Governor-General took a 
month to deliver sentence on the r9th. 
It was decided that their fate should 
serve as example to the whole Army. 
Orders were passed for the regiment 
to march to Barrackpore. All Bengal 
waited as events moved to a climax. 

“Just fifty British soldiers to 
face five regiments of mutinous 
sepoys!”? General Hearsey put his 
great palms on the table, spread 
his fingers in review. He was in his 
quarters at Presidency H.Q. with 
his sons, both officers in the Bengal 


Army. 
“And when, father, do you 
expect the 19th?” John hung his 


slender legs over the long chair 
and stared at the circling flies. His 
brother, replete, was prepared to 
succumb to the narcotic of the 
morning’s sermon. 
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Tuesday’s dawn.” 

“* Mightn’t their arrival here pre. 
cipitate some other act of mutiny?” 

** Son, ’tis that which weighs most 
heavy on me! The 19th have not 
been told their fate.” 

John was silent, thinking how his 
father had addressed a full parade 
of the Brigade a fortnight earlier, 
The old soldier speaking to his men 
in Hindustani, warning them against 
the poisonous sedition, had been 
carried by his own eloquence beyond 
caution. Though the Governor 
General had specifically written that 
the 19th must not know of the punish- 
ment awaiting them until they came 
under the guns of Barrackpore, there 
was not a man on parade who, after 
hearing the General’s words, doubted 
that the 19th were doomed. But 
loyalty to their General was strong, 
Hearsey never realised his indis- 
cretion. 
beneath his father’s tan, John spoke 
quietly— 

**Remember the Dum Dum it- 
cident was being discussed here im 
the bazaar the day before Major 
Bontein’s report reached you! Then 
the sepoys heard that the Bentinck 
had been ordered back with the 
China-bound British troops, a week 
before we had the news ! ” 

Hearsey nodded wearily. He re 
called only too well. He had told 
the sepoys that the rumour wa 
false; that no British troops wert 
coming. And he had asked the 
men to trust him. Events moved 
too fast! They would think 
had deceived them. 

** The women and children scrai- 
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ting down to Calcutta did nothing 
reassure them ! ” 

John ignored his brother. “ So, 
fither, it is likely enough that the 
igh already know what is to happen 
tp them.” 

“And the sepoys were right. 
British troops have arrived here.” 

“Aye! Just fifty of them.” 


John spoke in disgust. 

“Enough to confirm their belief 
that they are to be forcibly 
converted ! ”” 


“My sons, I think we must face 
the terrible fact that mutiny is 
imminent. God forgive us, but we 
can only avert it by convincing the 
men that we do not wish them to 
become Christians ! ” 

His sons were silent. They seldom 
heard that note of gravity. They 
watched as he went to his desk, took 
upapaper. “‘ This letter was thrown 
into Major Mathew’s compound. . . .” 
He read aloud— 

“* The representation of the whole 
station is this, that we will not 
give up our religion. We serve 
for honour and religion; if we 
lose our religion the Hindu and 
Mohammedan religions will be de- 
sttoyed. If we live what shall we do? 
You are the masters of the country. 
The Lord Sahib has given orders, 
which he received from the Company, 
to all commanding officers to destroy 
the religion of the country. We know 
this, as all things are being bought up 
by Government. The officers in the 
Salt Department mix up bones with 
the salt. The officer in charge of the 
ghee mixes up fat with it; this is 
well known. These are two matters. 
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The third is this: that the Sahib in 
charge of the sugar burns up bones 
and mixes them in the syrup the 
sugar is made of; this is well known 
—all know it. The fourth is this: 
that in the country the Burra Sahibs 
have ordered the Rajahs, Thakurs, 
Zemindars, Mahajans and Ryots, all 
to eat together, and the English bread 
has been sent to them; this is well 
known. And this is another affair, 
that throughout the country the wives 
of respectable men, in fact all classes 
of Hindus, on becoming widows, 
are to be married again; this is 
known. Therefore we consider our- 
selves as killed. You all obey the 
orders of the Company, which we 
all know. But a King, or any other 
one who acts unjustly, does not 
remain. 

“* With reference to the sepoys, 
they are your servants; but to 
destroy their caste, a council as- 
sembled and decided to give them 
muskets and cartridges made up 
with greased paper to bite; this is 
also evident. We wish to represent 
this to the General, that we do not 
approve of the new musket and car- 
tridge; the sepoys cannot use them. 
You are the masters of the country ; 
if you will give us all our discharge 
we will go away. The Native 
Officers, Soubadars, Jemadars, are 
all good in the whole Brigade, 
except two, whose faces are like 
pigs: the Soubadar-Major of the 
7oth Regiment, who is a Christian, 
and Thakur Misser, Jemadar of the 
43rd Regiment Light Infantry. 

*** Whoever gets this letter must 
read it to Major Mathews as it is 
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written. If he is a Hindu and does 
not, his crime will be equal to the 
slaughter of a lakh of cows; and if 
a Mohammedan, as though he had 
eaten a pig; and if a European, 
must read it to the Native Officers, 
and if he does not, his going to 
church will be of no use, and be 
o:cllme. ... 2” 

Hearsey flung the paper on the 
table. The punkah stirred it; 
wafted it slowly to the ground. 
“‘ That is a copy. I sent the original 
to the Governor-General. I stated 
I did not believe it important; 
that I regretted it had not been 
burnt on receipt. My views have 
hardened since. Perhaps for the 
sake of history, it may be as well 
that it remain extant... .” 

The afternoon of 29th March was 
unseasonably hot and oppressive. 
And though the men were astir, the 
lines were very quiet. British troops 
had come down the river from the 
Capital and landed at Barrackpore. 
This was what the strange prognosis 
of the last few weeks had warned 
would come to pass. One young 
Brahmin soldier named Mogul 
Pandy heard the news when his 
brain was already inflamed with 
bhang. He went quietly from his 
hut and performed his ablutions. 
The sacred yellow cord, still damp, 
lay next to his skin. Under his 
uniform he put on his dhoti. He 
donned full equipment, affixed his 
tulwar to his belt, loaded his musket 
and, still semi-drugged, marched 
resolutely down to the quarter- 
guard. 

A bugler lounged in the shade 
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of a peepul. He was startled by 
Mogul Pandy ordering him to sound 
‘assembly.’ Seeing the sepoy’s eyes, 
realising his state, the bugler slipped 
into the quarter-guard and reported 
to Jemadar Issuree, the guard com- 
mander. 

The Jemadar, with most of the 
twenty-man guard, went desultorily 
outside to watch Mogul Pandy 
striding up and down shouting to 
his comrades: “‘ The hour is a 
hand! The British have come to 
defile us. Join me, brothers. We 
must resist or become infidels!” 

At that moment the Europea 
sergeant-major came upon the scene, 
Mogul Pandy threw up his musket 
The ball went whistling across the 
maidan. Scores of pigeons among 
the foliage fled from the peepul and 
circled the cantonment. The sur 
prised sergeant-major retired into 
the quarter- guard to order the 
Jemadar to action. 

A native corporal had heard Mogul 
Pandy’s shouts. Hastening to the 
adjutant’s nearby bungalow he 
reported to Lieutenant Baugh. The 
shot rang out as the adjutant, 
shouting for his horse, began hur- 
riedly to prime his pistols, 

Meanwhile Mogul Pandy reloaded, 
and took up his position behind the 
station gun before the quarter-guatd. 

Lieutenant Baugh drove in his 
heels and thundered across the 
maidan. Dust streamed from the 
flying hoofs. He could not see Mogul 
Pandy taking sight upon him. As 
he neared the quarter-guard the 
second shot rang out. 

Baugh heard the ball smack int 
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horseflesh ; felt his charger lurch 
mder him. Next moment he was 
flung from the saddle as the horse 
went down, threshing hoofs, spirting 
gore, screaming from a mortal wound. 

Baugh rolled clear. Though 
winded and badly shaken, he 
rubbed the dust from his eyes. He 
saw the crazed sepoy now, and 
heard his frantic shouting. Baugh 
mised his pistol; tried to aim, 
though his eyes were streaming. 
The pistol misfired. He flung it 
away, and drew his sword as he 
closed. But his legs were unsteady ; 
he knew he must use his blade 
swiftly, before he should collapse. 

Mogul Pandy bared his tulwar 
and fell upon his adjutant with 
fanatical strength. Baugh felt the 
blade bite deep, but fought des- 
perately to defend himself. Blood 
splattered the dust. Baugh weakened 
and went down. 

All this Jemadar Issuree and the 
guard witnessed without thought of 
duty. The sergeant-major seized 
asword and rushed to help Baugh. 
Mogul Pandy, maddened by the 
sight of blood, still shrieking invec- 
tive, turned upon him with diabol- 
ical fierceness. 

The sound of firing had brought 
sepoys pelting towards the quarter- 
guard. Though out of uniform, 
a few thought to snatch up weapons 
as they ran. They gathered about, 
Watching in amazement Mogul 
Pandy’s furious onslaught. The 
setgeant-major was wounded. Pandy 
Would surely kill both Europeans ! 
Still Jemadar Issuree did not act. 
But one among the sepoys moved to 
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save his officers. He was Sheikh 
Pultoo, a young Mohammedan of 
the Grenadier Company. 

Leaping behind Pandy, Sheikh 
Pultoo seized him round the waist 
and dragged him back. “Help, 
brothers! The man is mad. Hold 
him!” he gasped. Not a man 
stirred. 

“Let him go,” shouted a sepoy 
of the 34th. “Let him kill the 
feringhee!” Deliberately the man 
raised his musket and struck the 
wounded Baugh with the butt. 

“Let him go!” clamoured the 
rising mob. “Let him go or we 
shall shoot you too!” But Sheikh 
Pultoo held grimly to the struggling 
paranoiac until the bloody Europeans 
had dragged themselves clear. 

General Hearsey was still with 
his sons when a galloper burst in 
upon them. 

** Speak, man! Don’t stand there 
gasping like a trout ! ” 

The galloper attempted a salute. 
“. .. The Brigade has risen, sir 
.. . the 34th ... mutiny!” 

Hearsey was very still. The 
ineluctable moment was upon him. 

“* Steady man. Breath deep! Let 
us have it slow.” 

“ Sir, the sepoys . . . mustering 
at the quarter-guard. Lieutenant 
Baugh has been cut down; the 
sergeant-major wounded. .. .” 

At that moment responsibility bore 
most heavily upon the old soldier. 
He was clear in his mind on all he 
must do. “ Get your uniforms on. 
John, call for the horses.” To the 
officers commanding British troops 
at Chinsurah and Dum Dum, Hearsey 
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hastily scribbled notes ordering them 
at once to march on Barrackpore. 
Within ten minutes he was in the 
saddle galloping with his sons down 
to the quarter-guard. Major Ross 
of the Divisional Staff joined him. 

As they approached they could 
see the converging sepoys. Mogul 
Pandy, having reloaded his musket, 
was exhorting his comrades to join 
him and reviling them for cowardice. 

Hearsey took in the scene at a 
glance. His great tufted brows 
contracted. But a single man in 
defiance and these sheep watching 
aimlessly ! He unsheathed his sword. 
He could cleave a man at a blow 
from his crown to his fork; and the 
Brigade knew it! The mob fell 
back before his charge. 

“Take care; his 
shouted Ross. 

“Damn his musket!” 
Hearsey. 

“* He is taking aim at you, father—” 
His son was hard at his cantle. 

“Tf I fall, John, rush forward— 
put him to death... .” 

Mogul Pandy saw the charge, 
believed his life had spanned its 
course. He put the muzzle against 
his chest, pressed the trigger with 
his foot. The searing powder flame 
leaped across his face. The ball 
smashed upward through the clavicle, 
splattered blood in the faces of those 
nearby. The shattering detonation 
caused Hearsey’s charger to rear. 
The sepoys scattered. And as 
Hearsey reined in there was Mogul 
Pandy in convulsions, horribly 
burned, his tulwar beneath him, 
writhing in the dust. 


musket ! ” 


roared 
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Hearsey faced the sepoys, no 
euphemism to mind. “ Fools! 
Credulous fools and cowards!” 

They shuffled to silence, their eyes 
on their comrade. It was a grizzled 
sepoy of the 34th who attempted 
exoneration. “ Huzoor, he was mad; 
drunk with bhang. . . .” 

** Why not have shot him down like 
a mad dog?” 

** Huzoor, he 
musket ! ” 

“What! are you afraid of a 
musket?” Contempt creased his 
face. “ That I should have served 
these many years and been deceived in 
you... .” With effort he repressed 
anger, for the situation, he knew, 
remained dangerous. ‘“‘ Get you to 
the lines. What man among you 
is worth his salt? By what right 
do you call yourselves soldiers? 
To your lines, 34th!” 

Major Ross dismounted and ex- 
amined Mogul Pandy. “Sir, his 
wound is not mortal. Medical aid 
may save him.” 

Hearsey was very still as the 
sepoys moved away. In the pause 
Mogul Pandy tried to speak. Dark 
face suffused, his purple lips moved. 
But Hearsey was in no mood to 
listen. ‘‘ Have the surgeon called,” 
he said harshly. ‘‘ Preserve his life 
if it be God’s will, for its taking on 
the gallows before the whole Brigade 
may serve as awful warning. .. .” 

As Hearsey turned away he spoke 
to his sons, his voice bitter im 
disillusionment. ‘‘ The Jemadar too, 
John—and the guard—in close arrest. 
Another guard will be posted, but 
do not draw them from the 34th.” 
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Hearsey rode slowly back to his 
quarters, pondering deeply the 
momaly of the 19th at that moment 
marching steadily towards Barrack- 
pore, chastened, repentant, for their 
lst parade in the presence of the 
contumacious 34th. Making an ex- 
ample of the 19th to redeem the 
Bengal Army seemed already a 
forlorn hope. 


At 4.35 A.M. on the 31st March, 
in the pale-yellow dawn that rose 
with the fever-laden mists above 
the delta, General Hearsey swung 
into the saddle and turned northwards 
on the trunk road towards Berham- 
pore. 

The little band of officers rode 
in silence: Hearsey’s two sons at 
their father’s flanks, no more than 
a dozen others behind. The taste 
of the foreshortened night was acrid 
on their gums. Few had stomached 
breakfast at that hour. And what 
man had slept more than fitfully 
after the grim events of the last 
days ? 

The double lines of great trees at 
tach side of the road held the scents 
of night. Mirrored leather creaked 
under their knees as their splendid 
greys and chestnuts pranced in the 
sharp air. 

Four miles out of Barrackpore the 
road swung in an arc to hold parallel 
with the river. Rounding its farthest 
curve, Hearsey observed an advancing 
column umbrella’d by a rising pall 
of dust. He threw up his hand 
and the officers closed to halt at 
his back. 

“The 19th ! ” said his elder son. 
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“Treacherous soors!” growled 
the younger. 

“‘ Enough of that,” snapped Hear- 
sey, “look to your own regiment 
first !”” 

They waited, astride the road, 
watching the column approach. 
Mitchell rode at the head of his corps, 
his gaunt frame stooped and bowed 
in the saddle. His officers bore 
disgrace heavily ; and at their backs 
the ranks of sepoys, in full parade 
order, tramped like soulless men. 
Their colours were furled. 

The command to halt went down 
the column. The sepoys grounded 
muskets. Colonel Mitchell rode 
forward to meet his General Officer. 
Hearsey returned his salute. Their 
voices were sharp in the stillness. 
Hearsey, brusque with sympathy 
for Mitchell, spoke only of the parade. 
Mitchell, like a man overwhelmed 
by disastrous events which could 
only mean the end of his career, 
was determined to do his duty to 
the end. He must warn Hearsey ! 

“We bivouacked at Barasut four 
miles to the north, sir. I received 
intelligence this morning that during 
the night emissaries of the 34th 
came out from Barrackpore and 
disclosed to my men that they are 
to be disbanded today.” 

Hearsey’s great brows drew to- 
gether. He glanced anxiously beyond 
Mitchell to the serried ranks of the 
19th. Men who had mutinied once 
he dare not trust again; and now, 
warned of their impending disgrace 
by their old comrades from Lucknow, 
themselves but two days proved 
unreliable ! 
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‘* My officers have received orders 
to Keep a keen watch.” 

“* And they report ? ” 

“Instant obedience; the men 
seem genuinely penitent. There 
can be little doubt they know what 
lies before them. They seem deter- 
mined to act like soldiers to a man.” 

Some of the officers at the General’s 
back stirred impatiently at this. 
Hearsey shook his head. There was 
no anger in his expression. 

“Sir,” said Mitchell quietly, 
“there is talk of trouble at Barrack- 
pore. Is it... They say that an 
officer of the 34th was cut down.” 

Hearsey’s face was very grim. 
“T will tell you as we march,” 
he said heavily. ‘“‘ Delay now is 
dangerous. Give your orders to 
advance.” 

Commands rang down the line. 
The sepoys shouldered muskets. 
General Hearsey took station at the 
head of the column. He was that 
rare creature, a soldier with a 
contemporary sense of history. 
Shaken with compassion, yet knowing 
that mutiny like an evil canker had 
to be cut out at the root, he led 
the men of the roth on their last 
march. 

As they approached down the 
long, dust-white road, they could 
see the maidan ahead, vivid with 
colour. The British had arrived— 
Queen’s troops too, every available 
soldier in the Presidency was 
mustered. 

The scarlet cutaway coats of the 
Infantry massed rank upon rank in 
solid blocks, backed by the Grena- 
diers. Dark-green uniforms of the 
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Rifle Regiments tempered the blaze, 
Gorgeous with trappings the Cavaly 
covered the flanks. Lines of elegan 
french grey and red, and deep blue 
of the regulars, were broken in 
daubed patches by the startling 
yellow or maroon of irregular cavalry, 
Some were galeated like Moguk 
with chain-mail curtains; others had 
peakless shakos or japanned met 
helmets with flowing horsehair 
plumes as dragoons, or silver helms 
like Russians cuirassiers. 

The great maidan was marked 
out with pennants and chalk, » 
the ranks lay measured and true, 
As the 19th swung into line, marching 
to attention, the air rang with 
commands. Then silence, but for 
the muffled tramp and clink of th 
moving men. 

Dark faces and sweating whitt 
alike watched grimly, motionless 
the Berhampore ‘ mutineers ’ pivoted 
on the markers and came to a hal 
with a shuddering crash. 

There was a long pause as Hearsey 
and his staff moved off. Colond 
Mitchell turned about and _ took 
appreciation of the deployment. At 
length the order came—right face! 
The roth found themselves gazing 
point-blank into the muzzles of 
cannon—two field batteries. 

The guns were loaded with grape 
shot. The gunners, like statues om 
one knee, stared into the opaline 
distance over the heads of the 19th 
to where a smudge of light on the 
horizon spread above the rising sul. 
The smoke from their verticd 
matches rose undeviating like fluted 
lances. 














Faced with that imposing array 
tere could be no thought of resist- 
me. It was Major Ross who 
sdled to his General with the warn- 
ig: “ Sir, I have intelligence that 
te 34th have paraded with loaded 
muskets. They may think to strike 
for their comrades ! ” 

Hearsey let his mind play upon 
possibilities. 

“Sir, prove them by springing 
mmrods. There will be carnage if 
they rise.” 

Still Hearsey delayed reply. The 
sowars’ horses, restive, tossed their 
heads and scuffed the dust. “I 
think it is an incalculable risk we 
must accept. We dare not pre- 
Gpitate collision. The disbandment 
will go on | ” 

In a voice that lost none of its 
sombre note forall its resonant timbre, 
General Hearsey began to read the 
sentence promulgated in Council. 

The order to open ranks was 
obeyed without murmur. Then 
came the critical moment. “ Pile 
ams!” Hesitation was barely per- 
ceptible. The muskets were stacked, 
the men hung their belts upon them. 

The officers of the 34th sensed 
{citement ripple the ranks at their 
backs, But discipline told. Not 
aman moved. 

Finally came the colours of the 
Igth, brought to the front and laid 
oa little pile of crossed muskets. 

were European officers of 
the 19th—and Indians too—who 
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stood with tears running down their 
faces. 

Hearsey had one final pronounce- 
ment. Sentence was in part com- 
muted. For their penitence and good 
behaviour on the march from Ber- 
hampore they would be spared the 
ultimate disgrace. Their uniforms 
would not be stripped from their 
backs. 

It was this final act of clemency 
that touched the sepoys to the core. 
They began to mutter among them- 
selves; then shouts bewailing the 
punishment took an ugly ring. The 
tumult rose. It was an anxious 
moment. Suddenly their officers 
understood. They were shouting 
invective at the 34th! Now they 
were no longer soldiers, they could 
renounce loyalty to their guilty sister 
regiment. 

A naik broke from the ranks and 
ran towards Hearsey. The General’s 
Staff had their hands on their swords 
to a man. Hearsey restrained them 
with a gesture. The naik stopped 
before him, saluting instinctively. 
His voice rose above the clamour. 
“ Sir, give us back our arms for ten 
minutes only. Leave us alone with 
the 34th and let us settle our score 
with them before we go! ” 

Hearsey shook his head. “ Pay 
them off,” he said quietly to Major 
Ross. 

As he turned from the scene, the 
sun rose over the lip of India upon 
another day... . 
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High: 

‘ AUSSIE’ POTTER is an Australian. I tactfully broached the object off deal 
More surprisingly he is alsoa Gordon my visit. Lond 


Highlander, and although fifteen 
years of living with ‘Jocks’ has made 
little difference to his distinctive 
twang, a more loyal Gordon or 
more nationalistic Australian would 
be hard to find. When I was posted 
to the Ist Battalion of the Regiment 
in Germany, I was the newest pink- 
cheeked Second Lieutenant; Aussie 
was a bemedalled veteran of many 
campaigns, a regimental cook of 
some renown, and well known in 
the province which is especially the 
Provost Sergeant’s. 

From the unofficial Trades Union 
of subalterns I soon learnt of the 
practice among Orderly Officers to 
visit the men’s cookhouse in search 
of bacon and eggs after turning 
out the guard at night. My first 
night as Orderly Officer was bitterly 
cold, and dinner in the Mess had 
been, in my opinion, inadequate. 
The only occupant of the cookhouse, 
a large man, was hammering dough 
as I entered. He paused, placed 
fists like legs of mutton on his hips, 
looked me over, and resumed his 
pounding. This was not the sort 
of reception I had been taught to 
expect as an officer; however, I 
was very new and my mind was on 
bacon and eggs. My opening pleas- 
antries having met with no response, 





“* Naow, them’s the lads’ rations} Tonig 
orficers got their own,” wajcme 
the uncompromising reply in broadf rgim 


Australian. credit 
I had heard about Aussie. Nov! remai 
I knew. “VJ 


As time passed it became clea} Aussi 
to me that rank meant little »| down 
Aussie. As far as he was concerneif said t 
all men were to be judged on theif you’y 
merits, and classified accordingh} ftont 
into those who were ‘ Owkay’ anipian f 
those who were ‘Limey b—+4) choic 
About the same time as I was award} In 
my first spell of ‘ Extra Orderjpt un 
Officer,’ Aussie discovered that |} ject 
was colonial born. With thex}the r 
qualifications I joined the select few} aces 
allowed bacon and eggs when Ik}of Be 
was on night duty. Pears 

Then, in the words of a dit} Divis 
tinguished cavalry officer, ‘a guy md 
called Syngman Rhee got himself whicl 
all snarled up with some other guy} hour’ 
about the same make, colour an) ftom 
shape, but who lived the other site 
of a geometrical anachronism called Af 
the 38th parallel.’ ume 

The battalion was paraded, anil Mala 
the Colonel called for ninety vl} Hong 
unteers from the ranks to reinfortt} been 
the Argyll and Sutherland High) asked 
landers, already on their way © Thus 
Korea from Hong Kong. Almosf serge 





9 a man the battalion took the 
requisite pace forward. Aussie took 
me and a half—just to make sure. 
The presence of an Australian in 
the first draft of reinforcements to 
te flown to the Far East, and among 
Highlanders at that, caused a good 
object off deal of interest. Interviewed in 
London by the B.B.C.’s ‘In Town 
s’ rations} Tonight,’ Aussie was asked how he 
m,” wapame to be serving in a Highland 
+ in broadf regiment. It is to the eternal 

aedit of the B.B.C. that they 
sie. Nov{ remained on the air. 

“Well, it was like this,” said 
ame clea} Aussie; “me aold Dad took me 
; little nf down to the docks in Sydney and 
concerneif stid to me—‘ There ye are, me lad, 
d on theipyou’'ve the “ole bleedin’ world in 
ccordinghy ftont of yer, and ’alf the Austrail- 
wkay’ anipian police force be’ind. Tike yer 
y b—+’ choice.’ ” 
as awardel} In succeeding years I managed 
a Ordery}to unearth little more on the sub- 
ed that I}ject of his early connections with 
ith thexthe regiment, even though I had 
select fen} xcess to the closely guarded records 
when Ix}of Battalion Headquarters. He ap- 

Pears to have joined the Highland 
of a dis} Division during the desert campaign, 
r, ‘a gupamd certainly his conduct - sheet, 
ot himself which provided me with half an 
other guy hour’s entertaining reading, dates 
olour ai)ffom about that time. 
other sid: 
‘ism calle} After eighteen months, by which 

time we in the Gordons were in 
aded, ati} Malaya, the Argylls returned to 
inety wh} Hong Kong. Aussie had already 
» reinfort) been through a good deal, but he 
ind High} asked to return to his own regiment. 
ir way t) Thus, not entirely to the company 
, Almosif Strgeant-major’s delight, his cheer- 
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ful weatherbeaten face appeared at 
my company’s base camp on a rubber 
plantation in North Malaya. 

He elected to come to my platoon 
on the old principle: ‘better the 
devil you know than the devil you 
don’t.’ He was at once a tower of 
strength and a confounded nuisance. 
He would complain bitterly that 
the young scldier was not what he 
had been, but he would give any 
one of them a helping hand at any 
time; he would carry the heaviest 
load uncomplainingly, but make it 
clear that he was not being put upon 
by any Limey. He laid down the 
law, and meted out a rough justice 
of his own making, but consistently 
refused to accept promotion. His 
answer was always the same. 

*Naow ye know I like a drink, 
sir; if I ’ad a stripe and thumped 
a bloke they’d court martial me. I 
get better discipline with this,” and 
he would display a gnarled fist. 

The company canteen was his un- 
disputed realm. One corner boasted 
three rickety armchairs. These 
were reserved without question for 
Aussie and his cronies. Lance- 
corporals and corporals sat on 
chairs General Service Folding Flat. 

His time with my platoon did 
not last long. He was put in charge 
of the company cookhouse, still 
steadfastly refusing promotion. The 
standard of feeding improved over- 
night. The life of the Chinese 
contractor who supplied our rations 
was made a misery, and no one 
intervened when Aussie was ‘ inspect- 
ing’ the latest consignment. The 
dilapidated shack which served as 
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a cookhouse was spotless ; the pans 
gleamed, and you could eat your 
food off the floor. 

There was one thing, however, 
that Aussie could not stand, and 
that was the Army Catering Corps. 
One afternoon he found that two 
new Catering Corps cooks had been 
posted to the company. Aussie 
looked them over and without further 
ado, ordered— 

** Peel them spuds.” The ‘ spuds’ 
were not peeled to his satisfaction. 

“Clean them dixies,” was his 
next order. The dixies did not 
meet his exacting standards. 

“Pack yer kit,” was his third 
order, “and git the convoy back to 
Battalion Headquarters tomorrow.” 

The luckless cooks did as they 
were bid, and, unknown to anyone 
but Aussie, arrived at Battalion 
Headquarters with a note addressed 
to the Master Cook which ran :— 

* DEAR SARGE, 

I’m returnin these jokers with 
thanks. They carnt cook and aint 


no use at anything else—Yours ever, 
AUSSIE.’ 


At length Aussie was prevailed 
upon to accept a stripe. He retained it 
for precisely twenty-four hours, but 
the celebrations of Lance-Corporal 
Potter on first promotion will long 
be remembered. In due course 
Aussie returned to duty, and not 
long afterwards he was wounded in 
a clash between two patrols. The 
wound was in the upper part of his 
leg and not serious. Aussie was 
philosophical. 

“Jest me luck. Go through the 
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cook for variations in rank to make 
any difference to his position in 
charge of the company cookhouse. 
His indifference to other people’s rank 
remained unaltered, and he took it as 
a matter of course when V.I.P.s were 
brought round his cookhouse. Only 
once was he flummoxed. Lieutenant- 
General Sir Hugh Stockwell, then 
G.O.C. Malaya, visited the com- 
pany and was so impressed with the 
cookhouse that he asked if he could 
bring his wife in from the car to 
see it. Generals, Aussie took in his 
stride, but ‘a real live lidy’ was 
something outside his experience. 
He is even reputed to have blushed 
under his tan (which is not surpris- 
ing if one considers the works of 
the tattooer’s art that adorn his 
bare chest). However, his loss of 
composure did not last for long. 

“Would yer like some chips, 
lidy?” he said, and immediately 
set to work frying them. Lady 
Stockwell still maintains that they 
were the best she has ever eaten, 
even though it was three o’clock on 
a blazing Malayan afternoon. 


The summer of 1954 found the 
battalion in Scotland, active now 
on ceremonial duties. The greatest 
honour of them all was the Royal 
Guard to be mounted at Balmoral 
Castle. The instructions of the 
Colonel of Regiment were precise : 
every man on the Guard must be 
of irreproachable character, and every 
man was to be from the regimental 
counties of Aberdeenshire, Banff- 
shire and Kincardineshire. The 
question of a non-commissioned 
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officer for the cookhouse remained un- 
solved. Aussie and I had a long talk 
(I was by this time the Adjutant and 
concerned in such weighty matters). 
He gave me his solemn word. Two 
days later the half-yearly opera- 
tional honours list was published. 
Aussie had been mentioned in de- 
spatches. His cup was full to over- 
flowing. 

On the Guard, he paraded for 
the Queen, went to church for the 
Queen and volunteered as a beater 
on the moors for royal shooting- 
parties. The food on the Guard 
was all that hungry young men, 
with appetites whetted by long days 
on the moors, could desire. In the 
evenings he took time off to visit 
the pubs, and over a single glass 
of beer only, regaled the inhabitants 
of Ballater with stories that made 
their hair curl. 

The Guard over, Aussie dropped 
into the routine life of peace-time 
soldiering. However, even peace- 
time soldiering has its diversions. 
The time for annual physical effici- 
ency tests arrived. One young 
soldier, on the nine-mile ‘speed 
march,’ made not only the mistake 
of dropping out and taking a lift, 
but the much greater mistake of 
stepping down off a lorry as his 
sweat-stained Company Commander 
led the remainder of the company 
into barracks. The young man 
found the subsequent interview with 
his Company Commander painful, 
decided that everybody had a ‘ down’ 
on him and that life was hardly worth 
living. Armed with a rifle-sling, he 
set off for the showers to end it. 
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However, since it was a Saturday 
afternoon he was short of an audience, 
so he took himself to the cookhouy, 
where he sat down, the very pictur 
of dejection. The only other person 
present was Aussie, who with his 
natural kindliness to the young, went 
over and asked— 

““Wot’s the matter, lad, lost yer 
wages ?” 

“* Tried tae hang masel’, corporal,” 
said the young man, holding out the 
rifle-sling. 

“Wot, with that?” said Aussie; 
“that’s naow ruddy use, yer wanm 
get a decent bit o’ rope and the 
jump off.” 

Next day, after relating thes 
events to me, Aussie added, “ Back 
home we’d thump a_blaoke loik 
that, but these ’ere stripes ar 
changin’ me nature.” 

Abruptly the battalion’s tour a 
Scotland was cut short. At fory 
hours’ notice we were packed and 
on our way to Cyprus. We arrived 
in a temperature of 96 degrees in 
a camp which had been constructed 
the day before on an erstwhile barren 
plain. The dust changed to mud 
as the winter rains came, and 
with the rains came a crisis in the 
cooking-world. An unprecedented 
decision was taken, Aussie was pf0- 
moted sergeant and Master Cook, 
not without some misgivings. 

Theresults werestartling. Hitherto 
unplumbed depths of Aussie’s voc 
bulary issued from the cookhous 
at all hours of the day and night; 
his methods were as unorthodox % 
they were effective ; and the sight 
of this burly Australian blasphen 
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wsly inspecting his cooks’ hands, 
surounded by a sea of mud and the 
duos of the permanent cookhouse 
building programme, was enough to 
make the most grizzled sergeant- 
major laugh. 

Along the lines of more orthodox 
discipline, Aussie was required to 
give evidence at a court martial on 
a particular man’s sobriety at a 
particular time. He disapproved 
strongly and appeared in my office 
to tell me so. His argument, I must 
admit, was logical. 

“Ye knaow, sir, Pve ’ad me 
knocks in me time, but I ain’t never 
got no other joker into trouble. If 
a joker as done wrong ’e orter own 
up and tike ’is medicine like a man.” 

However, justice had to take its 
course. The President of the Court 
was a Major in the Royal Malta 
Artillery, and the Scottish dialect 
al but defeated him. I found 
myself acting as both Prosecuting 
Officer and Interpreter. At length 
Aussie was called, and proved an 
exasperating witness. The Presi- 
dent’s hard-tried patience began to 
desert him. 

“Will you tell me,” he demanded 
irascibly, “‘ was this man drunk or 
sober at the time referred to ?” 

Aussie was not to be browbeaten. 
“Well,” he said thoughtfully, “ he 
could walk and talk like, but I 
wouldn’t ’ave liked to see ’im cross 
a busy street.” 

Christmas and New Year were 
approaching and Aussie redoubled 
his efforts, and, apart from the 
celebration on his elevation to ser- 
scant, stayed off the beer. How 
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he managed to produce a four- 
course New Year dinner for 500 
men with the equipment at his dis- 
posal will remain a mystery; and 
in addition each company was pre- 
sented with a twenty-pound iced cake 
—Aussie’s personal gift made by 
himself. 

After that was over he appeared 
in my Office. He saluted in his own 
unique fashion and stood awkwardly 
at attention. 

**D’yer moind if I stand at ease ; 
I can talk better then,” was his 
opening gambit. 

Permission granted, he continued : 
““Naow, I’ve kept me word and 
stayed off the beer, sir, and done 
me bit for the boys. *Ogmanay 
only comes once a year and I’d 
loike what yer might call an amnesty.” 

Shortly before midnight Aussie 
was put to bed muttering happily, 
“But I ’ad the bloomin’ Adjitant’s 
permission.” 

Four weeks later my tour of duty 
as Adjutant ended, and in accord- 
ance with regimental custom I was 
about to leave the battalion for a 
tour on the staff. All farewells had 
been said, and I was climbing into 
my jeep to drive to the airport, 
when Aussie’s bulky figure appeared. 
He took my hand in a grip that 
made the bones crack. 

“You and I ’ave knaown cach 
other a long time, sir,” he said; 
** you’ve given me some hard knocks 
in me time, too; but as one colonial 
to another—yer a good b——, sir.” 

Whatever my military future, I 
think I shall always regard this as 
my most cherished testimonial. 








A BATH IN TASHKENT 


BY DRUMSHIEL 


CENTRAL AsIA! I had for years 
conjured up in my mind visions of 
beauty and mystery: strings of 
camels stretching from Peking to 
Semipalatinsk, Abdul Abulbul Amir, 
the Golden Road to Samarkand. 
So when I found myself in Moscow, 
and was invited to join a party 
bound for Kazakhstan, I took one 
look at the frozen Moskva River and 
accepted immediately. 

When we came to plan the tour, 
we found that the first leg of the 
journey was about two thousand 
miles, and decided upon air travel 
as the only means which would 
allow us to complete the circuit in 
the time available. In spite of this 
we were destined to see a good deal 
more of the ground than we had 
anticipated. 

Ai one o’clock on an icy December 
morning we drove out to Moscow 
airport, along a lonely country road 
devoid of human habitation, until 
we reached the fetid warmth of the 
airport building. In the hall waited, 
with that fatalistic patience typical 
of the Russians, a crowd of men, 
women and children, eating, reading 
or sleeping, but absolutely silent. 
Many wore fur caps or long boots ; 
some carried drowsy children or 
bundles, all similarly tied up with 
string, 


A porter automatically carried our 
bags through into the anteroom 
reserved for foreign travellers, where 
our tickets were handled with the 
leisurely informality that makes it 
necessary to arrive an hour before 
the take-off time. 

“* How many places ?” asked the 
solidly built lady behind the counter. 

“ Four,” we replied, thinking that 
seats were referred to, but after a 
short debate with the porter and 
one or two bystanders she patiently 
explained that pieces of baggage 
were meant. 

We sat for three hours, turning over 
the pages of the only magazine, al- 
though there were copies in Chinese, 
French, Hungarian, German and even 
English ; while the wind whistled 
outside in the darkness, and the ait- 
port authorities and elements argued 
out our time of departure. 

At length a shawled head appeared 
round the door. 

“ Pojaluista,” it said, and invited 
us to step out into the storm, The 
passengers pushed their fur caps 
down over their ears, pulled their 
overcoat collars up to their eyes, 
took deep breaths and bustled out 

No sooner were we in the aif- 
craft, a machine of the Dakota type, 
than the screws began to turn and 
we taxied away. None of this non- 
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sense of fastening seat-belts and 
being rattled to bits while they 
warmed up the engine: a short 
pause on the runway and we were 
off. 

From now on time had little 
meaning. After two and a half 
hours we landed in semi-gloom and 
a snowstorm to find it was 9 A.M. 
local time and seven o'clock at 
Moscow. Dimly through the falling 
flakes we saw KAZAN written on 
the airport building; this was the 
capital of that Tartar Kingdom 
whose defeat by Ivan the Terrible 
opened the way to Russia’s eastward 
expansion. 

Once more closeted in the For- 
cigners’ Room we were pressed to 
eat a ‘ breakfast’ of soup and meat 
to fortify us for the next dash 
through the snow to our craft. 

Two hours later we were lunching 
at Sverdlovsk Airport, whence a view 
of the low Ural mountain range 
relieved the otherwise flat, white 
and treeless landscape. The next 
two stages proved too much for our 
ununiformed but robust stewardess, 
who, having for hours plied us 
with native sweets and conversa- 
tion, retired airsick until darkness 
once more set in. 

Our watches told 5.36 by Moscow 
time when the Captain informed us 
that, owing to the weather, we could 
not reach our destination that night, 
and that we had not landed that 
day at any of the places on the 
scheduled route. None of our fellow- 
Passengers took it amiss at finding 
themselves delivered several hundreds 
of miles from the destinations to 
12 


which they had booked ; they would 
move on in another day or two and 
would travel hopefully, even if they 
did not arrive. 

The door of the aircraft opened, 
and a smiling half-Tartar face came 
in with a freezing wind. 

“* Zdravstvuitye,” he greeted us. 
“IT am the Director of the Airport 
of Balkhash.” 

I remembered the name from 
school-days; a great lake in the 
middle of Asia, a place too improb- 
able to bother about, useful perhaps 
for crosswords. But here we were, 
stuck for the night on its very shores, 
and being guided through the icy 
darkness by the Director of the 
airport himself. 

It was not snowing, but we had 
to shield our faces from the wind 
to prevent frostbite, and Harry, who 
had mislaid his fur cap, was pro- 
pelled urgently by our guide for 
fear of losing his ears. 

A number of shacks loomed up 
in the night, but no lights were 
visible, and we were glad when a 
door opened and we found our- 
selves in a warm atmosphere smelling 
of smoke, cooking, and the indefin- 
able blend of liquor, humanity and 
scent which draws the Russian to 
his native land. Here there could 
be no isolation; the three or four 
tables were filled by ourselves and 
our travelling companions, while 
heaped plates of sturgeon and of 
pork were put before us by a buxom 
waitress with a brooch decorated 
with Mao Tse-tung’s face. 

“There is no good luck that ‘is 
not helped by bad luck,” quoted 
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the Director as he raised a glass of 
vodka. 

“How do you get fresh sturgeon 
here ?” I asked. 

“This is Balkhash sturgeon.” 

“But surely the osetrina is a 
sea-fish ? ” 

“* Balkhash is a sea; the western 
half is salt and the eastern fresh,” 
said the Director. 

Nobody contradicted him. 

A plunge through the snow to 
another hut brought us to our 
sleeping-quarters. Here, regardless 
of sex, age or measurement, Jane, 
Harry, Denis and I were destined 
to spend the night in close proximity. 
We were certainly snug: the floor 
and walls were covered with red 
Bukhara rugs, but the Director, 
assisted by a shaven-headed em- 
ployee, dragged in more beds from 
an adjoining apartment (probably 
his own). 

It was still dark when the Director 
called us, carrying a fur cap which 
he insisted on Harry borrowing for 
the onward journey, and escorted 
us back into our very chilly aircraft, 
where we remained huddled in furs 
until the crew took their places and 
we were away. 

The great lake glimmered beneath 
us in the midst of a flat snow- 
covered expanse, and after two 
hours, during which the tempera- 
ture in the cabin had risen from 
below zero to about 40 degrees 
Fahrenheit, we came down on the 
airfield of Alma Ata, the capital 
of Kazakhstan. 

The inevitable Foreign Tourist 
guide was there to meet us, and as 
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we drove in the early dawn towards 
the town we felt we had at lag 
reached a less rigorous clime. The 
snow lay lightly on the soil and the 
sky above was clear; the roads 
were lined with trees and ahead of 
us loomed the white range of the 
Ala-tan, separating us from Chinese 
Turkestan. Alma-Ata, in Central 
Asian Turkish, means ‘ Father of 
Apples,’ and indeed the place is a 


veritable orchard in summer. Even | 


at this season one could appreciate 
the brown tree-lined avenues and 
gardens, the planned layout of the 
semi-military settlement which Russia 
planted among the Kazakhs in the 
last century. 

The Russians are fortunate col- 
onists. In contrast to the small 
number of Britons, French or Dutch- 
men whose subject populations out- 
numbered them many times, the 
Russian colonists themselves gradu- 
ally outnumber the inhabitants of 
newly acquired territories. Thus in 
Kazakhstan it was noticeable that, 
although the titles of government 
offices and of railway stations were 
written both in Kazakh Turkish 
and in Russian, the dark slant-eyed 
people were seen driving sheep or 
cattle, and the Russian tongue was 
dominant in the town. 

As usual there was an hotel in 
which foreigners could stay. It was 
a fairly modern building, at the top 
end of the town and seemingly close 
under the snows of Ala-tan. Our 
rooms were clean and comfortable, 
with their own bathrooms, but 0 
reach them one had to pass through 
the shabbily dressed crowd which 
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always seems to fill the entrance hall 
of every hotel. 

The usual glasses of tea arrived, 
together with apple jam to put in 
them, and the business of ordering 
a meal was begun. Three cheerful 
and buxom girls eventually brought 
it to our private sitting-room, but 
we had to make a guess at the best 
local wine since they, with puri- 


| tanical modesty, declared that as 
_ women they were not qualified to 


pronounce on this question. 

It being Sunday we visited the 
Orthodox Church, which had recently 
been redecorated, and found the 
steps lined with beggars grateful for 
a few kopeks. We had to fight 
our way in through dense crowds, 
which seemed to be arriving and 
leaving all the time. In one corner 
was a table set with a funeral feast 
and lighted candles, round which 
weeping adults and eager-looking 
children listened to a priest’s address. 
A second priest, in a blue cope, 
conducted the singing of several 


, hundred people, and in another 


comer a separate service was in 
progress. Men and women pros- 
trated themselves in the course of 
private worship, while others kissed 
various ikons in different parts of 
the church. It was all sincere and 
moving, but hard for the Western 
Christian to follow. 

Near the church was the ‘ free’ 
market where the Collective farms 
can sell their surplus. There was 


, a crowd of Kazakhs with their 


ponies, donkeys and carts, and the 
healthy smell of vegetables. A man 
Was squatting down, holding a cord 
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tied to a cock’s leg, evidently ex- 
hibiting him for sale; a woman 
carried about a resigned duck pro- 
tected from the frosty weather by a 
shawl; on the ground lay a bag 
from which peeped several young 
rabbits. 

Our last stage was the railway trip 
to the main objective, Tashkent ; 
that fabled home of romance, pome- 
granates and veiled beauties. For- 
tunately we had been able to ascertain 
the time of departure; at noon on 
the following day the train from 
Novosibirsk steamed in and we 
found ourselves allotted two-and- 
two to a couple of four-berth ‘ soft’ 
compartments, the remaining places 
being occupied in each case by 
Russians. My wife and I were 
lucky in our companions, an amiable 
railway official and his plump con- 
sort, who did their best to keep 
out of our way and spent most of 
the time on seats in the corridor. 

Having been told in Moscow that 
the journey was an overnight one, 
we asked our railway friend what 
time we were due in next morning. 

** Seven o’clock,” he replied. 

** Seven A.M. ?” 

“ No.” 

** In the evening, then ? ” 

“No; well, I am not quite sure.” 

Further inquiries revealed that we 
should not reach Tashkent tll the 
day after the morrow, but the con- 
ductor could not understand why 
we should be so put out; it was 
just another day. 

One reason for our concern was 
that there was no restaurant-car, so 
we had to fall back on our small 
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store of emergency rations. Luckily 
no Russian train is without its 
samovars, bubbling away at the end 
of every corridor, and cries of 
‘ Kipiatok’ at most hours of the 
day or night will bring hot water 
or tea in glasses with metal holders. 

We rumbled along at a steady 
pace, the snowy ranges on our left 
and the limitless steppe to the north, 
relieved only by groups of mud or 
wooden huts, herds of cattle and 
an occasional two-humped camel. 
Oriental music was generously dis- 
pensed by loud-speakers all down 
the train, but by closing the door 
of the compartment and turning a 
switch we were able to diminish, 
if not quite to extinguish it. 

The train constantly made short 
stops along the line, but at Djamboul 
we halted in a relatively big station 
and ascertained there was time to 
leave the carriage and forage. We 
struggled through the press of fur- 
capped Russians, Kazakhs, Uzbeks, 
soldiers and hawkers on the plat- 
form to a kind of bar along which 
a queue of depressing length had 
already formed. We had no sooner 
joined the rear of this tedious pro- 
cession than a Russian neighbour 
asked if we were not passengers. 
Hearing that we were, she generously 
observed that passengers could go 
straight to the head of the line; 
we were thus able to lay our hands 
on a couple of brown loaves and 
struggle back to the train just as it 
was leaving, enveloped in clouds of 
vapour condensing in the frosty air. 

For twenty roubles (about £2 at 
the official rate of exchange) the 
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provodnik brought us each a guit 
of bedding and made up the bunks, 
Our Russian companions, with that 
deference to foreign visitors which 
is a pleasant characteristic of their 
race, waited outside until we had 
tucked ourselves up for the night 

At daylight the provodnik cam 
down the corridor crying ‘ Awake! 
Dress! Wash! ’—operations which 
were necessarily conducted in a dis- 
located manner. The party picnicked 
in our compartment, the railway 
official and his wife retiring to seats 
in the corridor. 

The day passed uneventfully, the 
mountains gradually disappearing to 
the southward and the steppe stretch- 
ing to the horizon on either side, 
Curious fellow-passengers stared into 
our compartment as they passed, 
and a cripple worked his way down 
the train, asking for alms. In the 
corridor one was sometimes accosted 
by a stranger thirsty for knowledge 
about England, on which he had 
little information other than from 
‘Pravda’ or the works of Charles 
Dickens. 

We turned in for the second 
night, full of anticipation. Would 


we really reach the capital of Uzbe | 


kistan next morning, or were we 
still a day out in our calculations? 
We were developing that Russian 
patience which makes light of time 
and distance, and were no longet 
surprised at receiving three or mort | 
answers to a request for the correct | 
hour. 

At half-past nine next morning, 
by my watch, the train drew up i 
a large station. 
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“Tashkent!” cried our railway 
friend, looking at his watch. “ At 
730 punctually we have arrived.” 

The big clock on the platform 
stood at 10.25. 

A busy little man made straight 
for us and led us out to a taxi in 
the station-yard, driven by a dark 
shiny-complexioned Uzbek in a 
round embroidered cap. 

There was no snow here, and 
the air was mild with a thin drizzle. 
The town had little to distinguish 
it from other Russian cities, except 
for the Uzbeks and the grandiose 
new opera-house, whose severe and 
rectilinear appearance was relieved 
by Oriental motifs on the front 
face. Along the main streets trams 
rumbled, as they do in nearly every 
city of the Soviet Union; like the 
vanishing droshky they will probably 
survive as a picturesque emblem of 
old Russia. 

At length we found ourselves 
before an unpretentious building and 
our conductor held open the door 
of the car. 

“Please,” he said, and ushered 
us into the hotel. 

Extensive preparations had evi- 
dently been made for our arrival, 
the exact time of which had, how- 
ever, apparently not been known. 
The hall was full of women in 
kerchiefs, armed with buckets and 
cloths, who were carrying out a last- 
minute cleansing of the place. 

Paddling delicately across to the 
desk we presented our passports to 
an athletic-looking lady sitting beside 
an abacus, and were allotted our 


Tooms, 


* You will have lunch,” announced 
our mentor. 

“ Baths first, please,” we returned 
with one voice. 

“* Bath ? ” repeated the guide, with 
a dazed expression, and translated 
the substance of our remark to the 
two maids who had appeared with 
keys. 

** Pojaluista,”’ one of them said, 
using the expression which, like 
Nichevo, can mean everything or 
nothing. 

“* Pojaluista,” repeated our guide, 
and the procession mounted the 
stairs and marched down a lofty 
corridor reminiscent of an hotel in 
mid-Victorian London. 

One girl opened our respective 
room doors and the other unlocked 
a mysterious apartment near the end 
of the passage. We all peered in. 

“* Bath of ladies,” announced our 
conductor, waving towards it with 
his hand. 

There indeed was a bath; not 
of marble nor perhaps quite in keep- 
ing with the traditions of Oriental 
luxury, but of metal which had once 
been painted white and would at 
least hold a person in a recumbent 


position. 
“Ts there also a bathroom for 
men?” I asked. 


“‘ The men’s bathroom,” explained 
one of the maids, “is in the ladies’ 
bathroom.” 

“ That’s awkward. Do you mean 
to say we can only reach the men’s 
bathroom through the ladies’ ? ” 

“ Ba? 

It was explained that the baths 
would not be ready for about an 
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hour because the fires had not yet 
been lighted. Beside the bath we 
could see a large boiler with a stove 
underneath, and one of the girls 
began to put paper and wood into 
it preparatory to starting a fire. 
Seeing that there was little chance 
of bathing in the near future, we 
left my wife in charge of the bath- 
room and set off for a walk. 

Our steps led us to the open 
market, where produce surplus to 
the State’s requirements could be 
sold freely. There was a picturesque 
and highly coloured assortment of 
fruit, vegetables, eggs, butter, spices 
and cheese, and an equally pic- 
turesque assortment of vendors. One 
slant-eyed woman, with black hair 
falling down over her ears, held 
out small pieces of cheese and butter 
for us to sample; a burly Russian 
female called upon us to taste her 
yoghourt ; the presence of foreigners 
seemed to inject keener competition 
into the market. At last a bearded 
Russian persuaded us to buy half a 
dozen tangerines at the equivalent of 
half a crown apiece, rising and re- 
moving his round fur cap as we 
departed. 

When we reached the hotel we 
found that much had happened. A 
second bathroom had been discov- 
ered, and hot water was beginning 
to trickle out of the boilers. But, 
alas, it was trickling out of the 
baths equally quickly. 

“There is no plug,” I pointed 
out to the guide, who, ever on the 
spot, stood ready for any emergency. 

** Please ? ” 
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“ The water is running out of the 
bath.” 

“You see, there is a hole in 
the bottom of the bath,” he e- 
plained. “Thus the water runs 
away.” 

“Well, we must get a plug,” | 
insisted. 

“Ts it necessary ?” 

“Yes. Every bath should have 
a plug.” 

““Valya Andreyevna!” called the 


guide. “Be so kind as to bring a 
plug.” 

** Pojaluista,” said the maid, and 
hurried off. 


The guide turned to me and 
smiled. 

“You are from London ?” 

“No, I don’t live in London, 
but I came to Russia from there.” 

“How do you like the Russian 
winter ?” 

We exchanged light conversation 
till Valya Andreyevna returned, with 
the information that there were 
no plugs. Our friend smiled 
deprecatingly. 

We suggested that plugs could 
be improvised out of paper. 

“* Of course,” said the guide. 


“At once,” agreed Valya, and | 


disappeared again. 

“ You have no snow in England,” 
observed my companion. 

“ Every now and then,” I replied, 
“but it soon melts.” 


“T know. I know: in the 
spring.” 
Valya appeared, triumphantly wav- 


ing a sheet of ‘ Pravda.’ 
“* See,” she cried, and laid it over 
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the hole, from which its natural 
buoyancy soon elevated it. 

“Tt is enough ?” asked our guide 
hopefully. 

Since hasty or ill-considered com- 
ment would not have been under- 
stood, I confined myself to observing 
that, while the demonstration was 
sufficient, we should need a further 
supply of paper. 

Valya ran off, her sombre demean- 
our suddenly breaking into merry 
laughter, and my mentor turned to 
me once more. 

“The water is hot now.” 

“Yes, but I am afraid it will get 
cold if it goes on running like this.” 

“No, no: do not disturb your- 
self.” He pointed to the stack of 
wood which occupied about a quarter 
of the bathroom. “ The wood will 
add itself to the stove.” 

This time both maids arrived, 
each with a stack of periodicals. 
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“‘ We have no English newspapers,” 
smiled the guide. 

Left to myself, I began, like a 
counterpart of the boy who plugged 
the dike with his thumb, to stuff 
paper into the outlet. 

I had failed to appreciate, however, 
that the water flowing into the bath 
must be either scalding hot or cold, 
so that our ablutions were handi- 
capped by this form of extremism. 
I had not progressed very far when 
I heard the sound of hammering 
below me, reverberating up into the 
metal bath-tub, and, chancing to 
look through the adjoining window, 
saw a man busily driving a wooden 
plug into the overflow through the 
wall. 

As I watched with admiration this 
triumph of impromptu plumbing, 
the noise was drowned by the 
scream of a twin-jet bomber which 
tore through the air above the town. 
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BY STEPHEN BLAIR 


I LOOKED at my visitor with interest. 
I was standing near the hotel recep- 
tion-desk as he approached me, a 
thin, middle-aged man whose eyes 
were as black as his hair. 

“* Monsieur Blair ? ” 

I nodded. I knew that this, 
despite his European name, was the 
‘contact’ representing the Arab 
Nationalist underground. 

“T am Cortes—I think you were 
expecting me, Monsieur. With your 
permission I ask that you join me 
on a short journey. We have both 
been invited to visit the house of 
a friend of mine.” 

Cortes had a small car parked 
outside the hotel and we drove up 
into the southern suburbs of Algiers. 
His driving was exhilarating, but 
bad. We hurtled round corners, 
cut in and round groups of startled 
pedestrians and at last, to my relief, 
began the long climb behind Algiers 
where the traffic decreased and the 
roadsides were hung with peach 
blossom. 

This was the culmination of weeks 
of effort to get in contact with the 
Nationalist guerillas. I would not 
be the first man to be received 
by them—there was news that the 
correspondent of the ‘ Manchester 
Guardian’ had slipped the embar- 
rassing and restrictive Algerian police 
surveillance and was interviewing 


one of the outlawed Arab leaders 
in the hills. Two Paris reporters 
had done the same, and one of them 
was later to be imprisoned on a 
charge of consorting with the enemies 
of France. 

“You are not an Algerian, Mon- 
sieur ? ” I asked Cortes. 

“* The fewer questions we ask about 
each other’s identity and business 
the less we shall risk embarrassment, 
Monsieur Blair,” he said quietly. 

I started to apologise, but he 
continued. “ No matter, this is but 
a small thing. You are correct. 
I am a Moroccan, but at times such 
as these our interests are common.” 

He swung the car off the main 
road and slowly drove along a 
narrow, shady avenue of sub-tropical 
trees and shrubs staggering with 
blossom. It was a delightful dis- 
trict, and the villas lay secluded in 
large gardens—an expensive and 
exotic area of Algiers. 

Cortes parked the car at the side 
of the road and led me down a still 
narrower lane, stopping at last out- 
side a slender green door set like 
an emerald sliver in the stucco wall. 

He pressed the bell and waited. 
Despite the greenery of the lane it 
was hot up here, but when evening 
came the breeze would be cool and 
one could enjoy the view of the 
city and curved bay below. 
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Cortes took off his hat and dabbed 
an immaculate white handkerchief 
to his dark forehead. 

“Our friend’s name is Merzak— 
Monsieur Abdelatif Merzak,” said 
Cortes. “He is a man who, some 
day, will be of considerable impor- 
tance in the affairs of Algeria.” 

The door opened a few inches 
and the not-too-intelligent face of a 
young negro girl peered round it. 
Cortes spoke in Arabic; the girl 
closed the door upon us and we 
settled down to a further wait. 

“You have obviously calculated 
the risk of revealing to me—a foreign 
journalist—the whereabouts of one 
of your leaders, Monsieur Cortes ? ” 
I inquired. 

“You have been carefully investi- 
gated,” he replied coolly. “‘ You need 
us and we need the sympathy of 
your friends in America and Britain. 
You are also aware that your career 
in French territory would be finished 
if it was discovered that you had 
sought these meetings with us.” 

The door was opening again, and 
this time we followed the girl, through 
a garden as brilliant as a jewel, up 
three or four stone steps and through 
the open glass doors of a small study. 

Merzak was on his feet to greet us, 
a much younger man—still in his 
middle thirties—than I had expected 
to see, 

As we settled ourselves in his 
well-furnished den I quietly took 
stock of the man whom even Cortes 
treated with deference. Like Cortes, 
his light skin and good features 
could have caused anyone to have 
mistaken him for a southern Euro- 
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pean—a Spaniard or Italian perhaps. 
He was of medium build, possessed 
an intelligent and sensitive face, 
and immediately I was aware of 
the powerful personality drumming 
quietly and purposefully beneath a 
cool exterior. 

After the customary polite pre- 
liminaries Merzak stated with slow 
deliberation— 

“You understand that I have no 
contact whatsoever with any illegal 
organisation. I am known to the 
Government authorities as a member 
of a moderate Nationalist party. 
Any approach or contact you might 
have in the future from any illegal 
organisation will not be as a result 
of this interview. Do you under- 
stand ?” 

I did. 

Later I also discovered that Merzak 
was a respected functionary in the 
University of Algiers. 

What did I wish to know or see, 
Merzak asked. 

I told him; I wanted to witness 
some phase of guerilla operations. 

That perhaps could be arranged, he 
said, but I would have to be patient, 

Conversation turned to the political 
issues involved in the struggle, and 
ten minutes later the interview was 
at an end. 

Cortes and I rose to leave, and 
Merzak picked up a small bell which 
tinkled delicately. 

The young, shapely negress pat- 
tered into the room. I saw the 
expression in her eyes whenever 
she looked at Merzak, and realised 
that though outwardly indistinguish- 
able from a European, he observed, 
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in his home, the Oriental customs 
of the harem. 

Two days later I received a name, 
address and date. 

I left Algiers in my car and drove 
steadily westwards, the scenery be- 
coming barer, more grey. The sun 
beat its huge, hot fist upon the 
metal box in which I sat. 

At Tlemcen I parked the car in 
the hotel garage, got a porter to 
take my small case up to my room, 
and then went in search of the 
address I had been given. I searched 
the enchanting, dilapidated little town 
for half an hour before I found the 
other hotel I was seeking, not far 
from the Slaughter-house Gate. It 
was a small, one-star place, but it 
had a courtyard massed with flowers. 

Ouarda Cortes appeared in a 
pastel-shade linen dress, wearing it 
with the easy grace which made 
one suspect that she had never been 
enveloped in the voluminous, shape- 
less haik of the orthodox dress of 
Arab women. 

She, too, might have been born 
in Granada or Taranto, her appear- 
ance would not have indicated Arab 
blood. She was slender, fairly tall 
for an Arab girl; her features were 
delicately formed, and but for the 
flush of dusk in her skin and the 
night of her eyes and hair, she 
might have been an English girl 
dressed to attend a country garden- 
party on the squire’s lawn. I 
estimated her age at twenty-three 
or twenty-four. 

We sat together at a green table 
and I ordered glasses of iced orange. 
“Perhaps you would prefer to 
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speak your own language a little,” 
she said in excellent English. 

“And where did you learn tp 
speak like that?” I asked. 

“In Paris. When I was fourteen 
my father sent me to school there 
for three years.” 

“Look,” I said, “ something is 
puzzling me.” 

“ What is it?” 

“What is a Moroccan girl, ob- 
viously well-educated and intelligent, 
doing with the Algerian National- 
ists ?” 

“TI am almost an Algerian myself, 
you know. I was born on this side 
of the border, not very far from 
here.” 

“But you travel all over North 
Africa for the Algerian move- 
ment——” 

“Tt is a little difficult to explain,” 
she began. 

“You just tell me to mind my 
own business if it is something you 
do not want to talk about.” 

“No, it is not that. There is no 
vital secret involved. You don’t know 
my father very well, Mr Blair?” 

“T have only met him once,” I 
said. 

** My father, Mr Blair, has many 
visions for our countries now 0c 
cupied by France. All of us have 
the same desire for freedom. But 
my father wants more than a rebirth 
of two or three small Arab states, 
which perhaps one day will dispute 
among themselves and will never 
singly have the ability to become 
great. My father dreams of a 
Arab United States of Africa.” 

* And you ?” 
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“In my small way I try to help. 
My father has taught me that in 
this struggle there are no boundaries 
or frontiers separating the Arab 
peoples.” 

She would indeed be a useful 
agent for the Nationalists. Besides 
the fact that she was a woman, her 
European appearance would deflect 
suspicion and increase her freedom 
of movement. 

The drinks finished, and several 
hours to pass before my mission 
could be achieved, we walked through 
the old walled city and looked down 
on its enveloping woods of carob- 
trees, olives and figs. We wandered 
from room to room in the Sidi-bel- 
Hassan Mosque, now a museum. 
I watched the fire burn up within 
this slender girl as she pointed to 
the onyx columns, the carved cedar- 
wood roof and other visual delights 
of Hispano-Moresque culture—her 
culture, beaten into this glittering 
mould by her ancestors who straddled 
Spain centuries before. 

There was a restrained passion 
about her as she described the 
qualities of the Almoravide Empire 
and its artistic wonders. 

“Do you think the modern Mus- 
lim is capable of attaining anything 
near those heights ? ” I asked bluntly. 

“You are right to ask that ques- 
tion,” she said, “‘ because you see 
now nothing but a lost, bewildered 
people who have been taught that 
it is wise and clever to imitate 
France and French culture.” 

“And the result is nauseating 
tastelessness. Your people are not 
€ven good imitators.” 
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“ Again you are right. Why should 
they find their highest expression in 
imitating another culture ? ” 

She had slipped back into using 
French. 

“Well?” I said; “you haven’t 
answered me.” 

“It will be possible for them to 
find themselves again, Monsieur. 
They are now a people imprisoned 
in a wilderness of the spirit. When 
they find liberty they will find them- 
selves, and the streams of their 
dammed-up spirits will burst into 
a new, great Almoravide age.” 

We had dinner together at a café 
near the mechouar, the remains of 
the Royal Council chamber, and 
afterwards we went outside the walls 
of the city and walked through the 
almond and peach orchards and 
round the gardens, patterned by 
the cool mountain streams. The 
red cliffs of Djebel Terni rose 
sharply behind the town and above 
them the white dome of Lalla- 
Setta’s tomb blazed like a new star. 

“What a country of the mighty 
opposites,” I murmured; “this, and 
the stinking casbahs and the flies 
and the starving kids.” 

“Yes,” she said; “don’t you think 
I know it?” 

I began to have a kind of respect 
for Cortes for fathering such a 
daughter as this. 

The air at dusk was growing 
chilly in Tlemcen when we took 
the road for the coast. It was 
possible that we should meet a 
gendarme patrol, but even if we 
were stopped we had little to fear. 
They would merely check the driver’s 
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papers — myself — and would not 
bother to inspect those of the 
European-looking girl sitting beside 
me. 

The girl knew the area well. She 
gave her directions quietly, and she 
was composed and unafraid. For 
almost an hour we bounced down 
a rough track and I prayed that 
the springs of the vehicle would 
not fail us. The air was warmer 
now; the Mediterranean was near. 

I drove on side-lights only and 
strained my eyes, peering into the 
darkness. 

“‘ We stop here,” the girl said. 

We left the car and for twenty 
minutes stumbled along a rough 
path. My respect for my guide grew. 

As if reading my thoughts she 
turned and said softly, “When I 
was a little girl we used to come 
here often. It never changes; it 
is the same as always.” 

We turned over a slope covered 
in rough, tufty grasses, and then I 
saw the blue-black outlines of a 
group of people. 

I then realised that we had walked 
through a defence-line of watchers ; 
for, turning round, I saw the sil- 
houette of a sub-machine-gun as it 
was held at the side of a dune. 

Two men left the group between 
us and the sea. The girl made 
brief introductions and then we were 
led to the edge of the slapping water. 
I recognised the launch standing off- 
shore as an ex-British naval Fairmile. 

Stacked on the beach, and still 
being added to, were several score of 
steel cases. Two were dropped in 
front of us and opened. The one 
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contained Sten-guns and the othe 
automatic pistols. 

I estimated that the Fairmik 
would have brought sixty tons of 
weapons and ammunition in this 
cargo—bought in Egypt, Belgium 
and Spain, and perhaps as distant 
as South America. Much of it was 
probably surplus British material; 
the French authorities were already 
complaining about that. 

I walked along the beach with 
the Arab terrorist and Ouarda Cortes 
and discovered that there were many 
more people about than I had 
realised. Groups of men were 
stationed all along the grass-tufted 
dune, which afforded them con- 
plete protection from any movement 
directed towards the beach. 

These units were quiet and orderly. 
There was no smoking or talking. 
Every man carried a rifle or a sub- 
machine-gun, and many had grenades 
slung from their belts. There was 
no doubt that every precaution was 
being taken to safeguard this valuable 
consignment. I remarked on this 
to the young Arab accompanying us. 

He shrugged. ‘“ Most of our men 
have been trained as soldiers by 
the French for their own army, 
anyway,” he said. ‘‘ We shall soon 
see if we have been good students.” 

Less than an hour later the Fair- 
mile was heading out to sea again. 
She would be well outside territorial 
waters long before dawn. 

On our way back to Tlemcen 
the girl beside me had been silent 
for a long while and I peered down 
at her face to see if she was asleep. 
But her dark eyes were still open; 
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she was watching the headlights 
jnife a white path in the night. 
Scorpions raced into the beams and 
were crushed, and once again the 
green, sinister gleam of the eyes of 
a jackal flashed back at us out of the 
darkness. 

“ Those weapons we saw tonight,” 
I said; “you know many people 
will die because of them, many 
innocent people. Your new Almora- 
vide age will have its baptism in a 
lot of blood.” 

“Tell me a way,” she said, 
“which will compel any colonial 
nation to relinquish power and we 
will reject force and killing.” 

In the morning we drove back 
to the coast and bathed. As we 
swam out for the last time the hot 
glare of the sea was dissolving into 
a violet haze. Ouarda drew herself 
out of the water and perched to 
dry on a black rock which jutted 
out of the sea like a tarred keel. 

I forgot that she was an Arab girl. 

In the afternoon I drove her south, 
to where I was to leave her. 

As we neared the small oasis a 
solitary palm guarded the piste, its 
green fronds hanging limp like the 
feathers of a sun-weary chicken. The 
light from the red moon glowed upon 
the white walls of the square, flat- 
roofed houses. The dust, powdered 
to a silver ash by the afternoon sun, 
lay cooling in pools upon the track, 
rippled only by fragments of wind 
from out of the desert. 

We stood together by the car in 
a narrow street. There was the 
oasis smell of false pepper-trees and 
of spices drying on the flat roofs. 
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“We will meet again,” I said, 
looking down on the small terrorist. 

“Yes—if you wish it, yes,” she 
said, her eyes quiet, frank, hiding 
nothing. 

But we did not. I heard from her 
once more and we arranged to meet 
in Algiers. She never turned up. 
It was by accident I learnt a few 
weeks later that she had been arrested 
in Constantine and had been given 
fifteen years in a prison with an 
unpleasant reputation. About the 
same time Merzak was arrested also. 
His trial was in camera and the 
length of his sentence was not 
revealed. 

The day before I left Algeria three 
things happened. First, a French 
friend, a farmer, was killed. His farm 
and those of several of his neighbours 
were raided by Nationalists, who 
started up the tractors to hide the 
sound of the executions. My friend, 
his wife, son and two daughters 
were taken to the barn and shot. 

The second event occurred in Rue 
d’Isly, in the centre of Algiers. I 
had just bought a box of dates to 
take home to England. As I came 
out of the shop I noticed that three 
or four uniformed police were ques- 
tioning two Arab youths on the 
opposite side of the street. Sud- 
denly one of the Arabs dived across 
the road. All the police drew their 
pistols and there were several shots. 

I ducked into a shop doorway. 
Then I saw that the boy was lying 
in the middle of the street, moaning 
with a strangely tremulous sigh. 

But perhaps it was the third event 
which dealt the hardest impact of 
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all. In the afternoon of that last 
day I drove to where Ouarda Cortes 
and I had once bathed together— 
the Arab girl terrorist and the 
moderately cynical British journalist. 

Two Arab children, a boy and a 
small girl, were paddling in the 
warm salt water. I swam round 
and then came back to relax on 
the beach, watched with interest by 
the children. I had brought a picnic 
tea with me—sandwiches, fruit and 
orange squash. The two children 
stood with the water lapping their 
ragged garments and watched me 
as I unpacked it. I was glad they 
were there; there was an empty, 
sterile atmosphere enough. 

I called the children over to me. 
For a moment they hesitated, then, 
as they saw the proffered sandwich, 
the boy came uncertainly towards 
me and the girl stumbled through 
the water after him. 

The daughter of Cortes would 
perhaps have looked like this child, 
in this place, not so many years ago. 
I gave them each a sandwich and 
motioned them to sit down. The 
boy was ten or eleven, while the 
girl, with black tangled hair reach- 
ing her shoulders, and great ebony 
eyes, could not have been more than 
seven. 

Their small bodies were thin and 
they bolted their food hungrily. 
When the sandwiches were gone I 
shared the fruit between them. 
Slowly they were losing their fear 
of me, and the girl, with crumbs on 
her nose and fruit-juice trickling 
down her chin, began shyly to 
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inspect me with her tremendoy 
eyes when she thought I was no 
looking. 

* Tell me,” I asked, ‘‘ what is it 
that you desire most—to be alway; 
standing in the water under a warm 
sun, to possess a large house, or 
perhaps a motor-car ? Tell me——” 

The boy thought for a moment, 
Then he said— 

“IT would wish, master, to havea 
fire which would never go out— 
a fire is a thing of great beauty, 
especially when it is winter and there 
is no warmth in my father’s house.” 

“What would be the next thing 
you would wish to possess?” 

“A gun.” The answer came 
prompt. 

* And what would you do witha 
gun?” 

A fear came into the child’s eyes, 
as if he had suddenly remembered 
that although we were speaking in 
Arabic I was not of his race, but 
of the race of the enemy. 

“I do not know,” he muttered 
at last. 

A gun, I thought, the core of a 
child’s world and the symbol of 
his future. 

The eyes of his small sister were 
on the last orange lying by my 
hand. When I gave it her she 
showed her perfect little teeth in a 
greedy smile. 

“And you, I suppose, will want 
the same and will also become 4 
fellagha,’” I said, mostly to myself. 

“Yes,” she said, and laughed 
shrilly when the orange bled in her 
sticky hand. 














~~ 
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THat Sir Anthony Eden would 
resign, however unwelcome the event 
might be, was expected; that he 
would resign so soon was a shock. 
The truth seems to be that he meant 
to go, but not so quickly that his 
departure would be linked too closely 
with the Suez Crisis. It was when 
he discovered how sick he was that 
he decided rightly to go atonce. The 
next few weeks would impose an 
intolerable strain on a Prime 
Minister; a fit man might support 
it, but a sick man could not. He 
went when he did so that his personal 
tragedy might not become the nation’s 
tragedy too; and even his keenest 
critics can hardly find fault with the 
dignity and public spirit of his 
departure. 

Yet the tragedy was there too. 
Little more than a year ago, with the 
victory of the early summer behind 
him, it was roses, roses all the way. 
He was the acclaimed leader of a 
united and enthusiastic Party ; nearly 
all men were speaking well of him ; 
and he had won a parliamentary 
Majority more than thrice that his 
predecessor had had. But the bells 
had hardly ceased to peal or the roses 
begun to fade when troubles started 
to crowd in on him. Hardly any- 
thing went right, at home or abroad ; 
and discontent began to swell. Fin- 
ally came the Suez Crisis, in which 
a man accustomed to a placid, if not 
an applauding, House of Commons 


had to face uproar and abuse of a 
kind unknown in our time. All the 
while he was very ill; yet his courage 
never failed him and he met with an 
unbroken front the men who were 
howling at him like demented beasts. 

Probably no living statesman ex- 
cept Sir Winston has enjoyed such 
public credit, beginning with Eden’s 
first term as Foreign Secretary, 
enhanced by his resignation on a 
matter of principle, and immensely 
strengthened during the long period 
when, as Sir Winston’s lieutenant, 
he ruled with skill and courage at 
the Foreign Office. We should 
remember those difficult years at 
the close of the War, when the 
shattered states of Europe had to 
be reconstructed and a new organ 
of collective security to be set up. 
While the limelight was on the Prime 
Minister, the patience and technical 
proficiency of his Foreign Secretary 
should not be overlooked. The post 
of second-in-command, always un- 
rewarding, can seldom have been 
discharged with such loyalty and 
self-effacement. 

Speculation about Sir Anthony’s 
successor was quickly ended by the 
Queen’s decision. However we may 
judge Her Majesty’s choice, no one 
can deny that to choose was her 
prerogative and that to relieve the 
Monarchy of it would be to strip the 
Crown of one of its few remaining 
constitutional rights. No doubt the 


. 








burden is heavy; but there is such 
a thing as wrapping up the Crown in 
too much cotton wool, just as there 
is the more obvious fault of leaving 
it with no protection at all. Happily 
for us we have a Royal House which 
never shrinks from a duty, however 
disagreeable this may be. To do its 
duty is its métier and its justification, 
and he is no friend to Monarchy who 
would seek to shift its time-honoured 
responsibilities on to someone else. 
Nor is the danger so great as some 
make out. The Royal House is 
secure in the country’s affections, 
and in fact the Monarch, being able 
to obtain the wisest and most 
experienced advice in the land, is 
unlikely to make a mistake. Was 
King George V. wrong in preferring 
Baldwin to Curzon in 1923, and was 
his son wrong in 1940 when he chose 
Sir Winston Churchill rather than 
Lord Halifax to lead the country in 
war ? 

On this occasion the outcry has 
come almost entirely from Socialists, 
although if there is an offended 
Party, it might be the Conservatives, 
whose leader may be said to have 
been chosen for them, in fact though 
not in theory. But if a mistake were 
to be made and the sentiment of the 
Party misjudged, the position would 
not be irremediable. In these days 
no man in his senses would accept 
the office of Prime Minister were he 
not sure that he had an overwhelming 
majority of his Party behind him, or 
keep office if he had good reason to 
believe that he had over-estimated 
this confidence. 

A choice so delicately balanced is 
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a rare occurrence, and when it 
happens, a Party meeting would 
mean speeches and a vote, to the 
probable bitterness and certain em- 
barrassment of leaders and followers, 
Considerable sympathy is felt for 
Mr Butler, who has, ever since Sir 
Winston’s retirement, been the heir 
apparent; but apart from the fact 
that he does not command as much 
support in the Party as Mr Mac 
millan, his health, though better 
than it was, is still precarious. 

The accession of Mr Macmillan 
has been hailed as a victory for the 
Right Wing. That it should be so 
regarded is a little puzzling, even if 
the report be true that he strongly 
supported the Government’s action 
over Suez. As a very young man he 
was a Liberal, and as a backbencher 
he produced a book ‘ The Middle 
Way ’ which no one could regard as 
reactionary, while more than once 
his independence got him into trouble 
with the Whips. Twenty years ago, 
at any rate, his reputation was that 
of a Liberal-minded backbencher, 
and the Old Guard of the Con- 
servative Party were inclined to look 
askance at him. What is quite 
certain is that he has shown himself 
a capable administrator, with drive 
and imagination, and that intellect- 
ually he is one of the outstanding 
figures in the House of Commons. 
Readers of ‘ Maga’ will undoubtedly 
wish him all the good fortune he is 
likely to need. 


President Eisenhower’s proposals 
for the active intervention of the 
United States in the Middle Bast 
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suggest that he, like many other 
Americans, has had second thoughts 
shout Suez. Without condoning the 
British policy, which would be tant- 
mount to condemning the American, 
ie implies that in landing forces in 
the Canal Zone, however mistaken 
this action may have been, the British 
md French had something at the 
back of their minds. At any rate, he 
declares his conversion to the thesis 
that the Russians were and are plan- 
ning mischief in the Middle East ; 
and that the men of the Kremlin, 
looking at the Suez Canal and the 
vat oil deposits of Arabia, have 
decided to try to strike at this vital 
spot in the military and economic 
system not only of the British Com- 
monwealth, but of the N.A.T.O. 
powers. If this surmise is correct— 
and we must admit that so far it is 
not much more than a surmise—a 
counter-stroke is essential. 

Whether the Americans will now 
deliver it effectively is still to be seen. 
The President’s plan is distinctly 
vague. In fact, in parts it sounds 
more like one of those plans of Mr 
Dulles which sounded so plausible 
on paper and amounted to so little 
in fact. The President asks for 
authority to use the military forces 
of the United States for the protec- 
tion of any nation of the Middle East 
ftom Communist aggression. Such 
intervention, the President was care- 
ful to say, could only take place in 
conformity with the United Nations 
and with the approval of the country 
attacked. Yet Russia still has a veto 
on the Security Council and would 
certainly use it if the intervention 
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were against her or one of her pup- 
pets. She is unlikely to be caught 
off her guard again, as she was over 
Korea. There is also no sense of any 
distinction between aggression and 
infiltration. Usually the Russians 
do not attack anybody. They did 
not attack Poland. The other day 
they did not attack Hungary. They 
merely arranged for a friendly 
Government to seize power. The 
Government may be hopelessly in- 
secure; it may represent no more 
than 10 per cent of its people. But 
if it can stay in office a few hours— 
just long enough, that is, to send an 
appeal for help to Moscow—it will 
have done its work. The Soviet 
troops march in ‘ by request,’ and 
the forms will have been observed, 
though in fact liberty has been out- 
raged. Moscow did not arm Presi- 
dent Nasser against his will or send 
technicians and tanks to a reluctant 
Syria. The fact remains that in each 
case the purpose was to create a 
Russian outpost, which would be 
invaluable when the moment for 
action arrived. But if that moment 
does arrive, the West will again be 
too late. The harm will have been 
done ; the pass will have been sold ; 
and short of embarking on a major 
war, the Americans will be unable 
to do anything. They will then have 
to pay the penalty for ignoring the 
basic principle that the moment to 
act is when an evil purpose is dis- 
closed, without waiting until it is 
carried out. 

The President’s economic and 
financial proposals showed an almost 
equal naiveté. Who is and who is 
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not to be helped? Is President 
Nasser to be rewarded with a liberal 
oblation of dollars for his high- 
handedness and for the improvidence 
which has brought Egypt near to 
bankruptcy ? Is every country which 
Russia has offered to arm to be lured 
away from Moscow by the promise 
of more and better weapons? 
American policy is apparently to be 
inspired by the old principle that 
Codlin is the friend, not Short; but 
in the auction this attitude implies 
America might conceivably not be 
in a position to make the winning 
bid. However that may be, the 
policy ignores the obvious fact that 
President Nasser—as to some extent 
the other Arab States—has less 
interest in where the arms come 
from than in what he may do with 
them when he has got them. He 
and the Arab States are determined 
to obliterate Israel. The President’s 
plan suggests that we have only to 
improve the economies of these 
countries to get rid of the threat of 
war. But his diagnosis is wrong. 
The destruction of Israel is a matter 
of profound national sentiment, 
something that outshines dollars, 
and the stronger he makes the Arab 
States the more certain a further 
trial of strength will become. In 
spite of the 3,000,000 Jewish voters 
in New York, the point seems to have 
escaped the notice of the President. 
Having said so much, it must be 
admitted that the President’s plan is 
a step forward. It recognises that 


there is a crisis in the Middle East ; 
that the United States is concerned 
in it, and cannot, like the harlot of 
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old, enjoy power without respon- 
sibility. It emphasises that Russig 
must on no account be allowed to 
meddle with the jarring and su- 
picious peoples, because her purpose 
is not to help them or to keep them 
from each others’ throats, but t 
expand her own baleful influence, { 
The plan is wide and vague enough 
to give the President freedom of 
action. As Americans become more 
deeply involved in the tortuous 
policies of the Middle East, they are 
likely to understand more clearly its 
international problems and para 
doxes ; to see, maybe, that if it is 
true that the departure of the British 
and French has created a vacuum, 
something more than amiable gen- 
eralities is required to fill it. 

If the President’s plan is the last 
word in American action, it | 
nothing, or, if something, it is some- 
thing perilous. But if it is merely 
the introduction to a book yet to be 
written, it may ultimately serve to 
keep the peace not only of the Middle 
East but of the world. It will also 
be a stage in the advance of America 
from political adolescence to political 
maturity. 


—— 
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It seems that petrol rationing is 
likely to be with us for many months. 
Even if General Wheeler is right and 
the Canal will be fully unblocked by 
June, depleted reserves will have to 
be filled up again, not only in this 
country but throughout Wester / 
Europe, so that we can 
expect a return to normal conditions 
before the autumn. Meanwhile 
industry has begun to protest at the 
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shortage and to complain that it is 
being starved, while the private 
motorist is getting more petrol than 
he should. 

The Government is certainly facing 
sme bleak months. Apart from 
| petrol rationing, an austere Budget 
is @ certainty, with the possibility 
that the sixpence taken off Income 
Tax in 1955 will go on again. If 
industry is too hard hit by petrol 
rationing, there will be an adverse 
) change in our balance of payments 
and some unemployment, both of 
which will put a severe strain on our 
overladen economy. It is perhaps 
some consolation that the Conserva- 
tive Party, which was shaken so 
badly over Suez, has closed its ranks, 
on the principle that however bad 
conditions may become and however 
critical Members may be of Her 
Majesty’s Government, the Socialists 
would only make the mess worse. 
By 1959, when a General Election 
will once more be in prospect, our 
affairs may have mended, and the 
Party would be readier to face the 
ordeal of the Polls. What Con- 
servatives should be concerned to 
avoid is a General Election in the 
near future. The result might not 
/ be the sweeping victory Socialist 
optimists have been promising them- 
selves; but the turnover would 
almost certainly be enough to put the 


Government out and the Opposition 
in, 


2 

Trouble in the restless borderland 
between Yemen and the Aden Pro- 
tectorate is no new phenomenon. 
The frontier has never been properly 
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defined, the present boundaries being 
only accepted as a temporary measure 
in 1934 and 1951. Add to this 
deficiency the fact that the Arabs, 
more perhaps than most people, use 
the same place-names over and over 
again. If an Arab ruler is looking 
for trouble, he will accuse his neigh- 
bour of bombing or raiding a certain 
place; and the neighbour can only 
explain that he certainly had bombed 
or raided a place of that name, but it 
was not the place the ruler meant. 
In fact, his place was twenty miles 
inside his own borders, and if the 
ruler had been wicked enough to 
send raiders there and they had got 
hurt, he had only himself to thank. 
That, more or less, is what has been 
happening in the Yemen. The 
Government of the Imam is accusing 
the Royal Air Force of bombing 
various places on the Yemen side of 
the border (so far as there can be 
said to be a border) ; and Mr Selwyn 
Lloyd has replied that the only bomb- 
ing which has taken place has been 
against intruders who were well 
within the territory of the Aden 
Protectorate. Obviously the United 
Nations, to whom the complaint and 
the answer go, can hardly help being 
caught in a morass of conflicting 
statements and unpronounceable 
names, from which only someone 
with special knowledge of Southern 
Arabia could possibly extricate him- 
self. 

The truth probably is that the 
Yemen, with much encouragement 
from President Nasser and some 
from Russia, considers the moment 
is propitious for trying once more to 
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pursue a claim to the Sheikhdoms of 
the Protectorate. It is true that in 
the seventeenth century Yemeni 
occupied this land, but then the 
sheikhs, after a period of uneasy 
independence, entered into a Treaty 
relationship with Great Britain, which 
they have maintained ever since. 
From time to time, and without 
formally claiming the territory, the 
Yemeni have made trouble there ; 
but raid and counter-raid are almost 
a sport in Southern Arabia, and so 
long as these were kept within 
bounds, no one minded very much. 
When they were not kept within 
bounds, the British intervened. The 
sheikh who had been victimised by 
the raiders would then be restored ; 
whereupon the cry would go up that 
the British were behaving with their 
customary brutality. The cry was 
loudest about forty years ago, when 
the late Lord Trenchard discovered 
that the cheapest, quickest and most 
effective way of expelling raiders was 
to bomb them from the air. He was 
right, and certainly the policy, heavily 
criticised though it was on grounds 
of inhumanity, restored peace for a 
time. Lord Trenchard pointed out 
the plain truth that if you have to 
have violence, the sooner it is over 
the fewer people are hurt; that the 
bombing was never undertaken with- 
out warning beforehand, so that the 
intruders, if they thought fit, could 
abandon the position they had un- 
lawfully seized ; and that in fact the 
casualties were greater among the 
camels, donkeys and goats of the 
intruders than among the intruders 
themselves. 
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Recently, however, the game ha 
been started afresh. Mindful mo 
doubt of the success President Nasser 
has had with the United Nations 
and of the recent rebuff to the 
British at Suez, the Yemeni Govern- 
ment, after obviously committing a 
prodigious trespass and in the course 
of doing so having suffered some 
damage from the air, is hoping to 
obtain an international condemnation 
of their adversaries. 

Behind their growing conviction 
that the British have no rightful 
place anywhere in the Arabian Pen- 
insula and should be expelled from 
it as quickly as possible, lies the 
exciting possibility that somewhere 
under the stony ground of the Pro- 
tectorate oil exists in abundance. 
No one in Southern Arabia knows 
just where these deposits lie, but 
most people are certain they exist, 
just as they exist in Saudi Arabia and 
Iraq. If so, obviously this half- 
desert, which through all the cen- 
turies has been hardly worth quarrel- 
ling about, is now a land of immense 
potential importance. Somebody is 
going to get very rich in the near 
future, and somebody else is going 
to get a lot of oil. The Imam of 
Yemen is determined that the first 
somebody shall not be a local sheikh, 
and doubtless A.R.A.M.C.O. is not 
without hopes that the second some- 
body shall not be the British. 

Whether in the unlikely event of 
the British allowing themselves to 
be badgered or cajoled out of the 
Protectorate, the Yemen would be 
suffered to remain in possession of 
a new oil-field is very doubtful. A 
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jittle farther off lies the much wider 
and more powerful domain of Saudi 
Arabia, whose Monarch is only too 
well aware of the beneficent effect of 
oilon the Royal revenue ; and surely 
he will be as unwilling to allow the 
, Yemen, as the Yemen is to allow a 
local sheikh, to profit by a new 
discovery. 

In all this there is a moral for the 
British. It is not enough for us 
merely to do our duty by the local 
sheikhs with whom we are in treaty 
relations, to drive out the invaders 
and restore peace; it is up to us to 
prospect more vigorously than in the 
past and to try to discover quickly if 
there is oil and where it is; but 
above all, before the oil is found, to 
ensure that the benefit of the dis- 
covery goes not to one lucky man, 
who happens to own a particular 
spot, but is spread throughout the 
Protectorate. For this there can be 
only one solution—a general agree- 
ment among the sheikhs and prob- 
ably a Federation. No one but the 
British is in the least likely to bring 
either about, and once the oil is 
located, a Federation will cease to be 
practical politics. 


ae ak 


Lord Radcliffe’s new Constitution 
for Cyprus has had a very tepid 
welcome. E.O.K.A., as was expected, 
has no good word for it, but E.O.K.A. 
would have a good word for nothing 
that did not promise Enosis. Greece, 
which can hardly support any pro- 
posal E.0.K.A. dislikes, was equally 
unfavourable and is carrying its 
complaint to the United Nations. 
Turkey, not unnaturally, does not 
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relish any solution which involves a 
Greek majority on the Legislative 
Council and allows that Legislative 
Council such wide powers. And no 
one particularly likes the suggestion 
that partition may be the ultimate 
solution. If the Turks were all col- 
lected in one corner of the island and 
the Greeks in the rest of it, the opera- 
tion might be carried out without 
too much hardship. But the division 
is not so simple. The Turks are 
mostly farmers, and the Greeks 
preponderate to an overwhelming 
extent in the small towns; so that 
partition would be bound to deprive 
a good many Turks of their land, 
giving them in exchange some derelict 
towns they do not want; while the 
other towns would be crowded with 
extruded Greeks. 

Archbishop Makarios, who is being 
consulted with a deference surprising 
in view of his record, is unlikely to 
buy his return ticket to Cyprus at the 
cost of losing most of his friends in 
the island. He has still not repudi- 
ated violence and can hardly repudi- 
ate it without a complete break with 
his own past. 

Meanwhile the tale of murder goes 
on. Sir John Harding was rash 
enough to prophesy that terrorism 
would be stamped out by the end of 
1956; but by all the evidence it is 
far from being stamped out, and if 
Lord Radcliffe’s constitution fails to 
find the support needed to work it, 
we shall have no alternative policy 
to pursue and no assurance that a 
term will be set to the troubles of 
Cyprus. 

The tragedy is that as usual we 
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have been too late. Ten years ago 
the constitution might have been 
accepted, if not with gratitude, at 
least with a will to make it work. 
Five years ago it might still have 
been accepted, though less readily. 
Today it seems to satisfy nobody ; 
and the end may well be an enforced 
partition which nobody wants and 
which, carried out in a comparatively 
small island, can hardly be a per- 
manent solution. 


As an earlier generation of 
* Maga’s’ readers would have recog- 
nised, Lord Lugard was one of the 
great men of his time, an Empire- 
builder in days when Empires could 
still be built without a moral stigma 
being attached to the architects. If 
the Federation of Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland owes its existence to 
Cecil Rhodes, it might fairly be said 
that, but for Lugard, Nigeria, Uganda 
and Kenya could hardly today be 
parts of the British Commonwealth. 

The first volume of Miss Perham’s 
massive and much needed ‘ Life’? 
takes Lugard through his first forty 
years. It leaves him when his 
physical adventures, the false starts, 
and the crushing disappointments 
were over ; recognition, success, and 
the solid work for West Africa were 
all in the future. 

Lugard came of an impoverished 
military family, his father serving as 
a chaplain in India before retiring to 
England with a wife, five children, 
and straitened means. Despite pov- 
erty, he was able to send his elder 
son to Rossall, and young Frederick, 


1 *Lugard, The Years of Adventure (1858-1898).’ By Margery Perham. (Collins.) 
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having failed to pass into the Indian 
Civil Service, went to Sandhurst in 
1878. For ten years he served asa 
subaltern, seeing service in India, 
Burma, on the Afghan frontier, and 
at Suakin. He won a name for 
reliability and efficient organisation, 
and had he persevered in his military 
career would undoubtedly have risen 
to high rank. But he was profoundly 
dissatisfied with Army life. He wa 
desperately poor, in days when most 
of his brother officers in the Norfolk 
Regiment had some private means, 
and he had his father and family to 
help. He was intensely ambitious, 
not for money, but for power and 
the satisfaction of constructive work, 
And he was much too impatient to 
wait until the slowly turning whee 
of promotion brought him to a 
position of authority and responsi- 
bility. He was in a black depression, 
which an unhappy love affair deep- 
ened, when he was given sick leave 
and had the sudden thought of going 
to Africa and fighting the slave trade. 
Although on half-pay and _ neatly 
penniless, he eagerly accepted 4 
modest offer of employment with the 
African Lakes Company, which oper- 
ated round Lake Nyasa. Here 
Lugard had his first real glimpse of 
Africa, its beauty, its cruelty, its 
hazards, its fearful hardships—and 
its rewards. He had many brushes 
with the Arab slavers and learnt a lot 
about the country, but the times 
were against him. At home was 4 
Government most anxious not 
expand its responsibilities overseas ; 
Rhodes had not yet emerged from 
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the south ; the scramble for Africa, 
which Miss Perham describes so 
kilfully, had hardly started. 

Lugard moved on, still an officer 
on half-pay, to East Africa, taking an 
ssignment of sorts from the British 
Fast Africa Company. In the interior 
lay the little-known land of Uganda, 
dominated by the ancient kingdom 
of Baganda. The Belgians, the 
Turks and the French were all 
watching it with covetous eyes, while 
from the north the Dervishes, and 
from the east the Arabs, were threat- 
ening to seep in. The Company had 
aCharter giving it the right to acquire 
and develop territory in the interior, 
and with the Turks already in Tan- 
ganyika and the Belgians in the 
Congo, the Company’s sphere of 
operations clearly had to be in 
Uganda and the territory later to be 
known as Kenya. Lugard was sent 
up to fix the boundaries and to make 
treaties with the local rulers, in 
) Particular with the Kabaka of Bag- 
anda. In spite of the Company’s 
perpetually impecunious state, the 
formidable character of the country 
to be traversed, and the lack of 
sympathy in Westminster and White- 
| hall, he did what he had been sent 
todo. He fixed the boundaries and 
made the necessary treaties, but after 
a period when he was virtually 
administrator of Uganda, he became 
embroiled in a civil war between 
| Tival Missionary Societies, and was 


recalled by the Company, which was 


getting tired of a country costing so 
much and yielding as yet so little. 
At home he found himself a highly 
controversial figure, suspected as a 
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trouble-maker by Mr Gladstone and 
most Liberals, hated by the French 
whose designs he had foiled, and 
acclaimed as a hero by the general 
public. 

His next African journey was in 
the West, as the employee of the 
Royal Niger Company, which re- 
quired him to carry out another 
treaty-making expedition up the 
Niger. Again it was a race with the 
French, and Lugard won it; but 
still there was no talk of the Govern- 
ment post he felt he should have 
or of the return to East Africa he 
wanted so much. Instead he made 
a rather futile though financially 
profitable journey for the Charter- 
land Company through the Kalahari 
Desert, where gold and diamonds 
were erroneously supposed to 
abound. This was probably the 
most exacting of all his ventures, and 
he only survived it by his power of 
leadership and his physical tough- 
ness. 

But times were changing. Joseph 
Chamberlain ruled at the Colonial 
Office and the talk was all of a for- 
ward movement in West Africa. 
Chamberlain asked Lugard to com- 
mand a force which would warn the 
French off the territory we claimed 
and establish an effective British 
occupation. The preparations took 
a long time, there were disagreements 
with the Colonial Office, and although 
Lugard went out and made consider- 
able progress, it was really Chamber- 
lain who browbeat the French into 
a withdrawal and established the 
boundaries of the future Nigeria. 

There, for the moment Miss 
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Perham leaves Lugard, with the 
welcome promise of a second volume 
to follow. She does full justice to 
his great qualities, his integrity, 
foresight, wisdom, courage and en- 
durance, to his readiness to shoulder 
responsibility and his refusal ever 
to run away from a dangerous 
decision. That he was not an easy 
man with whom to work she admits. 
He was usually, though not always, 
right in his judgments ; but right or 
wrong, having once formed an 
opinion, he would never budge. He 
was a magnificent leader, winning 
the whole-hearted affection and 
loyalty of those he led; but he was 
a bad subordinate, perhaps because 
he was a perfectionist, intolerant of 
any plan or policy but the one he 


deemed the best. Men like Mac. 
kinnon, Goldie or Kirk, who had 


without reserve. 

or Chamberlain, as masterful as he 
was, he neither liked nor trusted, 
and they neither liked nor trusted] 
him. Having once come to @ 
opinion about them, he never changeit” 
it, a constancy which was a pil, 
because by working with, rather tha 
against them, he might have achi 
even more. On the other hand, hi 
complete disinterestedness won hi 
the regard even of those who di 
agreed most heartily with his ideas, 
They could attack his aims and even 
his deeds; they could not impugn) 
his honesty or his patriotism. 
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The Right Honourable the 
EARL OF WOOLTON, cx. 


appeals for 


CANCER RESEARCH 


The Right Honourable the Earl of Woolton 

writes: “In research lies the only hope of 

a cure for cancer—research conducted with 

infinite and laborious patience with the use 

of ever-expanding scientific knowledge and 

the latest laboratory equipment. In pursuit 

of the greatest gift science might give to 

humanity, the Imperial Cancer Research 

: Fund is extending its work at Mill Hill 

to still more up-to-date laboratories at Lincoln’s Inn Fields. I 
trust the public will give it the support it so richly deserves.” 


IMPERIAL GANGER RESEARGH FUND 


Patron: Her Most Gracious Majesty The Queen 


Dependent upon voluntary gifts, without state aid, the Fund is under the Direction of the Royal 
College of Physicians of London and the Royal College of Surgeons of England and is governed 
by representatives of many medical and scientific institutions. Money is needed quickly to assist 
developments now being made in the conquest of cancer. Please send a gift to the Treasurer, 
A. Dickson Wright, Esq., F.R.C.S., at Royal College of Surgeons, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C.2. 
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.. . . ‘HARDILAINE’ 


~ )> » « « ‘HARDISAX’ 
3/ An entirely new cloth which has been success- we 


fully tested abroad. Extraordinary ‘* body,”’ 
toughness, resilience in wear plus unusual 
comfort. An all-purpose cloth ideal for suits, 
leisure jackets and overcoats. 


. . . ‘HARDITHORN’ 


An even better cloth than the famous 
THORNPROOF which we introduced some 
45 years ago. This truly superlative tweed, 
excelling in warmth-for-weight, will commend 
itself to sportsmen—and well-dressed towns- 
men too. It has astonishing resistance to shine 
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John G. Hardy speciality tweed blended from 
finest Cheviot and New Zealand wools. Gives 
tremendous warmth for weight. Is informal 
but smart, keeps its shape and wears for 
com. In many lovely colours including Lovats, 
leather Mixtures, browns and greys. 


. . » ‘HARDIWEAR’ 


Heavier cloth of real John G. Hardy quality 
for everyday wear at a price all will be happy 
to pay. Hardiwear are all-the-year-round 
worsteds, comfortable and hard-wearing. 


Ask to see these fine cloths on extra large bunches at your tailor, or 
better still come along to our unique Showroom and make your choice 
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JOHN G. HARDY LTD. 





TO HLM. QUEEN ELIZABETH 0 
MERCERS OF WOOLLEN CLOTH 


4 New Burlington Street, London, W.1. Regent 1313 














The name of the month derives from Mars, the Roman god of war. 
The Saxons, more prosaically, called it Rough Month (Hreth Monath), which seems to 
indicate that the climate hasn’t changed as much as one might think. 


Because in March the hare sheds a few inhibitions, is it altogether fair to 


label him ‘mad’? Others welcome the spring with equal abandon, yet 
incur no similar slur. Even homo sapiens is not entirely blameless. Go down 
among the boat-race crowds at Putney ; drop in to your local Cup Tie ; or 
watch the man next door laying up for himself lumbago in the garden 
—what, one wonders, would the hare think of all these goings-on ? But 
let us not forget, as we mark the coming of Spring, that the season is 
notably one for planning, for looking ahead. And, if your own plans 
concern the future welfare of your dependants, the most profitable way 


for you to celebrate the Spring is to take counsel now with the... 


MIDLAND BANK 
EXECUTOR AND TRUSTEE CO. LTD. 


Head Office: 6 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C.2 











